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INTRODUCTION 

This book is based upon the belief that the most interesting 
material for children of this grade is found in the old stories — 
fable, fairy, and folk-tale — ^that have come down to us from 
the past, and have been told and re-told to the delight of 
countless generations of boys and girls in all lands. With this 
material are included some modern stories and poems of 
literary merit. 

The appeal of the story itself is the basis of the child's inter- 
est. He will read to find out what will happen next when he 
would take no interest in pronouncing words which tell him 
nothing he wishes to know. 

While these stories are simple, they have been chosen for 
their dramatic quality. Entire stories are given so as to satisfy 
the longing of children for completed narratives. The child 
should become familiar with these stories as a basis of an appre- 
ciation of good literature. Then, too, they are valuable for 
purposes of oral reproduction. 

Careful attention has been given to matters of gradation, 
not only in vocabulary and sentence structure but also in the 
story elements — the plot. In addition the material is classi- 
fied according to various criteria, each group serving a distinct 
purpose in the life of the school. For example, the ** Season" 
group includes not only selections suited to the different seasons 
but also those suited to festival days — Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Easter, and patriotic occasions. 

This book is distinctive for its abundance of prose that gives 
not only the power to read, but also the ability to follow the 
story. The poetry bears a proper relation in quantity to the 
prose, and is of high quality. 

On the whole this is a book for reading, pure and simple, 
and it furnishes material of a kind to arouse the strongest 
interest in the children. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

William H. Elson. 
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We may see how all things are, 
Seas and cities, near and far. 
And the flying fairies' looks. 
In the picture story-books. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 



THE WAKE-UP STOEY 



The sun was up. Five chicks and four 
geese and three rabbits and two kittens and 
one little dog were up, too. 

They were all watching for Baby Ray to 
come to the window. But Baby Ray was 
still fast asleep in his little white bed. 

"Now I will get what he likes," said 
Mother. "When he wakes up everything 
will be ready." 
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First she went along the orchard path till 
she came to the old wooden pump. 

She said, "Good Pump, will you give me 
nice, clear water for the baby's bathf 

And the pump said, "I will." 
The good old pump by the orchard path 
Gave nice, clear water for the baby's bath. 
Then Mother went a little 
farther. She stopped at the 
wood-pile, and said, "Good 
Chips, the pimip gave me nice, 
clear water for Baby Ray. Will 
you come and warm the water 
and cook the food?" 

And the chips said, "We will." 
The good old pump by the orchard path 
Gave nice, clear water for the baby's bath. 
And the clean, white chips from the pile 

of wood 
Were glad to warm it and to cook his food. 
Mother went on till she came to the cow. 



Mother said: "Good Cow, the pump gave 
me nice, clear water. The wood-pile gave me 
clean, white chips for Baby Ray. Will you 
give me warm, rich milkf 

And the cow said, "I will." 

The good old pump by the orchard path 
Gave nice, clear water for the 

baby's bath. 
And the clean, white chips from 

the pile of wood 
Were glad to warm it and to cook his food. 
The cow gave milk in the milk-pail bright. 

Top-knot Biddy was scratc' ' 
in the straw. 

Mother said to her: "Good 
Biddy, the pump gave me 
nice, clear water. The wood- 
pile gave me clean, white chips. The cow 
gave me warm, rich milk for Baby Ray. 
Will you give me a new-laid egg?" 

And the hen said, "I will." 
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The good old piimp by the orchard path 
Gave nice, clear water for the baby's bath. 
And the clean, white chips from the pile 

of wood 
Were glad to warm it and to cook his food. 
The cow gave milk in the milk-pail bright, 
And Top-knot Biddy an egg new and white. 

Then Mother went 
on till she came to the 
apple tree. 

She said: "Good 
Tree, the pump gave 
me nice, clear water, 
pile gave me clean, ^ 
The cow gave me warn 
The hen gave me a new-laid egg. ^^^ 
Will you give me a pretty red apple 
for Baby Ray?" And the tree said, "I will." 

So Mother took the apple and the egg 
and the milk and the chips and the water 
to the house. And there was Baby Ray 
looking out of the window! 
10 



Then she kissed him and bathed him and 
dressed him. While she was doing this she 
told him the Wake-Up Story: 

The good old pump by the orchard path 
Gave nice, clear water for the baby's bath. 
The clean, white chips from the pile of 

wood 
Were glad to warm it and to cook his food. 
The cow gave milk in the milk-pail bright, 
Top-knot Biddy an egg new and white. 
And the tree gave an apple so round and 

so red, 
For dear Baby Ray who was just out of bed. 

— Eudora Butmtead — Adapted. 
11 



THE BOY AND HIS CAP 

I know a boy whose eyes are bright, 
And sharper than a cat's at night; 
He never even has to squint 
When looking at the finest print. 

A thousand things he's sure to spy, 
Things that escape his mother's eye; 
But though his bright eyes fairly snap 
He, never, somehow, sees his cap. 



On 

And when his strength was wasted, quite, 
His mother saw it, plain in sight. 

I wonder if some fellow here 
Can make this funny thing quite clear. 
Can tell me why a hright-eyed chap, 
Can never, never find his cap. 

— Reiecca B. Foresman. 




TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAE 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star; 
How I wonder what you are I 
Up above the world so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

When the blazing sun is set, 
And the grass with dew is wet, 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 

In the dark blue sky you keep, 
And often through my window 

peep; 
For you never shut your eye 
Till the sun is in the sky. 

And your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the traveler in the dark; 
Though I know not what you are. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 

— Jane Taylor. 
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WHAT LIGHTS THE STAES 

AT NIGHT? 

I've wondered, oh, so many times. 
What lights the stars at night, 

And now, at last I've found it out I 
I know that I am right I 

For only half an hour ago 
A band of bright fireflies 

Danced in and out among the trees, 
A-searching for the skies! 

* • * 

And just a minute after that 

The stars shone clear and bright! 

Of course, the fireflies lighted them! 
Now, tell me, am I right ? 

— Emeline Ooodrow, 
15 



LTJCKY HANS 

Hans had been away from 
home for seven years. 

He had worked hard and 
now he wanted to go home to 
see his mother. 

His master said to him, 

"You hare been a good boy. 

You may go home, Hans. 

You have worked hard and 

I will pay you well." 

So he gave Hans a piece of silver as big 
as his head. 

"How lucky I ami" said Hans. He tied 
up the silver in his handkerchief and put 
it over his shoulder. Then he started for 
home. 

It was a hot day, and the piece of silver 
began to feel very heavy. Hans soon got 
very tired. 
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By and by he saw a man coming down 
the road. He was riding on a fine horse 
that went cloppety-clopl eloppety-clop! 

The man was so happy that he sang a song 
as he rode along. 

"Oh, dear!" said Hans. "How tired I ami 
This silver is so heavy that it makes my 
shoulders ache. I wish I had a horse that 
went cloppety-elop! cloppety-clopl Then I 
could be happy, too, and sing as I rode along. 
If I only had a fine horse!" 
17 



The man heard Hans. "Why do you go 
on foot, then?" he asked. 

"I want to go home," said Hans, "but I 
have a heavy load. It is only a lump of 
silver, but it is so heavy that it hurts my 
shoulder." 

"Let us change," said the man. "I will 
take the silver and you may take the horse. 
When you want to go fast, smack your lips 
and say, 'Jip!'" 

"I will be glad to change," said Hans. 
18 



So the man took the silver, and Hans got 
on the horse. "How lucky I am," he said. 
Away he rode, cloppety-clopl cloppety-clop! 

Soon he wanted to go faster. He smacked 
his lips and said "Jip!" Away went the 
horse, faster and faster. Away went Hans, 
too, off the horse. The horse ran away as 
fast as he could go. 

Just then another man 
came along. This man 
was driving a cow. He 
caught the horse and 
brought it back to Hans. 

"How do you feel?" 
asked the man. '■ • 

"Oh, I ache everywhere," said Hans. "No 
more horses for me! But I wish I had your 
cow. I could walk slowly after her along 
the sunny road. I could have milk, butter, 
and cheese every day." 

"Let us change," said the man. "You 
take the cow and I will take the horse." 
19 



Hans clapped his hands for joy. "How 
lucky I am!" he said. 

The man got on the horse and rode away. 
Hans drove the cow slowly along the road. 
He walked on and on and on imtil he got 
very tired. 

He got thirsty, too, oh, so thirstyl "I 
know what to do," said Hans. "I will milk 
my cow and drink the milk." 

So he tied the cow to a tree. Then he 
tried to milk her but he could not get a 
drop of milk. 

He tried and tried until the cow got very 
cross. At last she kicked Hans, and over he 
went in the dust. 
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Hans lay on the,. 
ground a long time. 

At last a butcher 
came along the road. 
He had a pig in a 
wheelbarrow. 

"What is the matter 
my boy?" asked the ma 
told him. "That cow ' 
no milk," said the 
"She is an old cow. S 
be killed for beef." 

"Oh, dearl" said I 
don't like beef. I wisn x naa 
a pig. Then I could kill it and 
eat it. I like pork better." 

"Let us change," said the butcher. "You 
take the pig and I will take the cow." 

"How lucky I ami" said Hans. He gave 
the cow to the butcher. Then he took the 
pig oft the wheelbarrow and tied a string 
around its leg. 

21 
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Off he went, driving the pig. "Now my 
troubles are over," he said. 

By and by he met a man carrying a goose. 
"Where are you going?" asked the man. 
Hans told him about the horse and the cow. 
"Now I have a flne pig," said Hans. 

The man shook his head. "Listen, my 
boy," he said. "Your pig may get you into 
trouble. Do you see that little town over 
there f It is on your way. 

"A pig has been stolen there and they are 
looking for the thief. They will see this pig 
and will think it is the stolen pig. Then 
they will throw you into the pond." 



This frightened Hans very much. "Let 
us change," he said. "You take the pig and 
I will take the goose." 

"Very well," said the man. So they made 
the change. 

"How lucky I am to get rid of that pig!" 
said Hans, as he walked along, carrying the 
big white goose. 

When he got to the little 
town, he saw a scissors- 
grinder working and sing- 
ing. "You look happy," said 
Hans. 

"I am happy," said the 
scissors-grinder. "A good 
scissors-grinder always has 
money in his pocket. Where 
did you get that fine goose?" 

"I did not buy it," Hans 
answered. "I changed a pig 
for it." 
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changed a cow tor it." 

"And where did you get the cowf asked 
the scissors-grinder. "I did not buy it," 
answered Hans. "I changed a horse for it." 

"And where did you get the horse?" asked 
the scissors-grinder. "I did not buy it," 
answered Hans. "I changed a piece of sil- 
ver for the horse. The piece of silver was 
as big as my head." 
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"And where did you get the silver?" asked 
the scissors-grinder. "Oh, I worked seven 
long years for that," answered Hans. 

"You have done well," said 
the scissors-grinder, "but you 
can do better. You can always 
find money in your pocket." 

"How can I do that?" asked 
Hans. "Oh," said the man, ^ 
"you must be a scissors- 
grinder like me. All you 
need is a grindstone." 

"Let us change," said Hans. 
"You take the goose and I 
will take the grindstone." "I 
am willing," said the scissors- 
grinder. So they made the change. 

"How lucky I am!" said Hans as the 
scissors-grinder went off with the goose. 

Hans took the heavy stone and walked on 
and on and on until he got very tired. He 
was hungry and thirsty, too. 
25 



By and by lie came to a pond. "Now I 
will drink," said Hans to himself. He put 
the stone on the bank and leaned down to 
get a drink. 

Just then his hand slipped 
and pushed the stone. Down 
the bank it went sliding into 
the pond. 

Hans watched it go down, 
down into the water until he 
could see it no longer. Now he 
had no stone to carry. 

Hans was as happy as he 

could be. "How lucky I am!" 

he said. "No one was ever so 

lucky as I am." 

^~ir Then he got up and went on 

~^ to his mother's house. 

— Germim Tah- 



MY SHADOW 
I have a little shadow that goes in and out 

with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than 

I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up 

to the head; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump 

into my bed. 
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The funniest thing about him is 

the way he likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, 

which is always very slow; 
For he sometimes shoots up taller, 

like an India-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that 

there's none of him at all. 

He hasn't got a notion of how 

children ought to play, 
And can only make a fool of me 
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One morning, very early, before the sun 

was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on every 

buttercup; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 

sleepy-head, 
Had stayed at home behind me and was fast 

asleep in bed. —Hohert Lmis Stevenson. 






THE NAUGHTY SHADOW 

ihifte there was a little boy who wanted 
hi.^ Hljarlow to come to him. "Come to me,' 
the \x>y said. "I want you; come to me: 

T>ut the shadow stood stilL 

Then the boy ran toward the shadow, but 
the shadow ran away. The little boy ran 
faster, but the shadow ran just as fast as 
he did. It would not come to him. 

When at last the little boy was tired and 
sat down to rest, the shadow sat down, too. 

"If you won't come to me," said the little 
boy, "sit still, and I will come to you." 

The little boy got up, but the shadow got 
up, too. 

Then the little boy became angry. "Do as 
you please," he said. "You are a naughty 
shadow. I shall not ask you again to come 
to me." 

Then the little boy turned and ran away 
fT'orn the shadow. He ran and ran and ran. 
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After he had run a long time, he looked 
back. 

There was the little shadow, close to him. 

"Oho!" said the little boy. "Now I know 
how to make you come to me I" 

— Rttssian Tale. 

BED IN SUMMER 

In winter I get up at night, 
And dress by yellow candle light. 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 

I have to go to bed, and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree. 
Or hear the grown up people's feet 
Still going past me in the street. 

And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day? 

— Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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THE LOST DOLL 

I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 

Tlie prettiest doll in the world; 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears. 

And her hair was so charmingly curled. 

But I lost my poor little doll, dears. 
As I played on the heath one day; 

And I cried for her more than a week, dears, 

But I never could find where she lay. 
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I found my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played on the lieatli one day; 

Polks say she is terribly changed, dears. 
For her paint is all washed away. 

And her arm's trodden off by the cows, dears. 
And her hair's not the least bit curled; 

Yet for old sakes' sake, she is still, dears. 
The prettiest doll in the world. 

— Charles Kingsley. 



THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER 

Once an ant and a grasshopper lived in the 
same field. 

The ant was a great worker. In summer 
she laid up food for the winter. But the 
grasshopper was lazy and played all day. 

"Why do you work so hard, friend ant?" 
said the grasshopper, one summer day. "I 
dance and sing and have a good time." 

"If I play in summer," said the ant, "what 
shall I do for food in winter?" 

"Winter is a long way off," said the 
grasshopper as he went away, singing. 

"Poor grasshopper!" said the ant. "He 
will live and learn." 



At last V, 
had all gone 
the ground. 

The ant h 
house, whiel 
cold could n 

But the p 
home and no 
cold and he ' 

So the gr 
ant's house. »*iii ^uu give mc 
something to eatf he asked. "I have had 
nothing to eat for two days. The snow is so 
deep that I can find no food." 

"Poor grasshopperl" said the ant. "In 
summer you sang while I was hard at work. 
Now you may dance." 

—Retold from a Fable by ^sop. 
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thread, or my web?" 

"Your web is finer," said the bee. "But 

what good is it? It is not warm, and it will 

not wear." _j^^„ j,.j,^ 
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THE FROG WHO TRIED TO BE AS BIG 

AS AN OX 

Once an ox came to a pond to get a drink 
of water. Some little frogs were playing 
on the bank of the pond. They had never 
seen an ox before and they were very much 
frightened. 

So they ran to their mother and said, "Oh, 
mother, we have seen such a big animal, 
drinking all the water out of our pondl'^ 

Now, the mother was a proud old frog who 
thought that she could puff herself up and 
make herself as big as the strange animal 
was. 

"How big was this wonderful beast that 
you saw? Was it as big as this?" she asked, 
blowing and puf&ng herself out. 

"Oh, it was much bigger than that, 
mother," said the young frogs. 

Then puf&ng and blowing with all her 

might, she asked them, "Was this strange 

animal as big as I am now?" 
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"Oil, mother," answered the little frogs, 
"if you were to try till you burst, you would 
not be half as big as the beast that we saw 
drinking in the pond." 

But the silly old frog was so proud that 
she tried again and again to puff herself out 
still more. 

But each time the little frogs told her that 
the strange beast was bigger than she was. 
At last she puffed so hard that she burst 
herself. 

How foolish it is to try to do what we 
can not do. 

— Retold from a Fable by ^sop. 



PLEASING EVERYBODY 

Once an old man and his little boy were 
taking a small donkey to the next town 
where they wanted to sell it. They walked 
along the road together and drove the donkey 
before them. 

On the way they met a man who said to 
them, "How foolish you are I Surely that 
donkey is stronger than you are. Why does 
not one of you get on his back and ride? 
Riding is easier than walking." 

So the old man put the boy on the donkey's 
back and they went on again. 

Soon they met another man. "You lazy 
boy I" he cried. "Are you not ashamed to 
ride and let your poor old father go along 
the road on footf 

So the old man told the little boy to get 
off and walk. Then the old man got on the 
donkey's back and they went on again, 
toward the town. 
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Then two women passed tliem. One of 
them said, "Look at that selfish old man. He 
rides, and makes his poor little son follow 
behind on foot. There is room enough on 
the donkey's back for both the old man and 
the boy." 

So the old man took up the boy behind 
him, and they rode along together. 

Then they met another man, who asked 
them, "Is this your own donkey?" 

"It is," answered the old man. 

"I should not think so," said the man. 
"You use it very badly. If it is your donkey, 
why do you give it such a heavy load? 

"You two are better able to carry that poor 
little donkey, than he is to carry you." 

So the old man and the little boy got off 
the donkey and tied its legs to a pole. Then 
they lifted the pole over their shoulders and 
in this way carried the donkey. 

The load was so very heavy that they had 
to walk slowly. 
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By and by they reached the town. "Ho, 
ho! ho, ho, hoi" laughed every one they met. 
"What a funny sight I Whoever saw a man 
and a boy carrying a donkey? Ho, hoi ho, 
ho, hoi" 

The old man became very angry. He put 
the donkey down, untied him, and threw 
away the pole. 

"Now I shall do just what I thought best 
at first," he said to the little boy. "You and 
I will walk and we will drive the donkey 
before us." 

He who tries to please everybody pleases 

nobody. —Retold from a Fable by Msop. 
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THE DOG IN THE MANGEB 
A dog once lay in a manger that was full 
of hay. 

A hungry ox came to the manger and 
wanted to eat the hay, but the dog growled 
at him and would not let him touch it. 

"Shame on you, cross dog!" said the ox. 
"Tou ought to be whipped and made to 
starve the rest of your life. For you can not 
eat the hay, and you will not let anyone else 
have any." 

— Retold from a Fable by JSsop. 
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LITTLE MOUSE AND THE 
STRANGERS 
Little Mouse: Squeak! squeak! squeak! Oh 
mother, mother! I have had 
such a fright! 

Mother Mouse: What is the matter, Little 
Mouse I Where have you 
been? 

Little Mouse: Oh, mother! I was tired of 
our little home, so I have been 
out to see the world. 

Mother Mouse: Oh, my dear child! Did you 
go all alone? No wonder you 
are frightened. Home is best 
for a Little Mouse. Where did 
you go? 
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Little Mouse: I went to the barnyard. 

Squeak! squeak I It frightens 
me yet, when I think of it. 

Mother Mouse : Tell me about it. What did 

you see to frighten you so? 

Little Mouse: At first I was not fright- 
ened. I saw a beautiful ani- 
mal who looked a little like me. 

Mother Mouse: A little like yOU? Oh, nol 

There is no one like you in the 
barnyard. 

Little Mouse: Yes, she was like me, 

mother, but she was much big- 
ger than I am. She had fur 
like mine, but it was much 
longer. 

Mother Mouse: Little Mouse, you frighten 

me. Quick, quick! Tell me 
more about this animal. I am 
afraid I know who it was. 
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Little Mouse: She was lying on the grass, 
in the sun. She looked kind 
and gentle. I thought she 
might like little mice, so I 
started to go up and speak to 
her. She made a pleasant 
sound — ^purr-r, purr-r, purr-rl 

Mother Mouse: Oh, my dear Little Mouse, 
that was a cat! You have 
been in great danger. The cat 
does like little mice, but she 
likes them to eat I 

Quick, tell me I You did not 
try to speak to her, did you? 

Little Mouse: No, mother; I did not have 
time. For just then I saw a 
strange and dreadful animal. 

Mother Mouse; Who could that be, Little 
Mouse? The cat is the most 
dreadful animal you could see. 
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Little Mouse: Oh, no, mother I Listen, and 

I will tell you. This animal 
had a long, sharp nose. 

Mother Mouse: A long, sharp nose? The 

pig has a long nose, but it is 
not sharp. 

Little Mouse: He had a red chin that 

shook when he moved. 

Mother Mouse: A red chin? None of the 

animals in the barnyard have 
a red chin. This must have 
been a strange wild beast. Tell 
me more about him. 

Little Mouse: He had something red on 

his head, too, and he had only 
two legs. 

He stretched out his long 
neck and made a dreadful 
noise — Cock - a - doodle - doo! 
Cock-a-doodle-doo I 
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Mother Mouse: Oh, squee-hee-hee ! Never 
mind if I laugh, Little Mouse. 
Now I know what the strange 
beast was. That was a cock! 
He has a red comb and a long 
beak, but he will not harm 
you. 

Little Mouse: But mother, how shall I tell 
what beasts will harm me? 
The cat looked so kind and 
the cock looked so fierce. 
Mother Mouse: Do not speak to strange 
beasts. You can not tell by 
their looks what they will do. 
Remember, Little Mouse, that 
good deeds are better than 
good looks. 

— Retold from a Fable by ^sop. 



THE COW 



The friendly cow, all red and white, 

I love with all my heart; 
She gives me cream with all her might 

To eat with apple-tart. 



She wanders, lowing, here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray. 

All in the pleasant open air. 
The pleasant light of day. 



And blown by all the winds that pass. 
And wet with all the showers. 

She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 



— Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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TARO AND THE TURTLE 

Taro was a fisherman who lived long, long 
ago. He was young and strong and he could 
catch more flsh than anybody else. 

He was very kind, too. In aU his life he 
never had teased or hurt anything. 

One time when Taro had been fishing all 
day, he was very tired and hungry. He was 
going home to eat and rest. 

On his way he saw a crowd of boys who 
had caught a turtle and were teasing it. 
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Taro felt so sorry for the turtle that he 
gave the boys some money and they gave 
him the turtle. Then Taro talked kindly to 
the boys until they promised him not to tease 
animals again. 

Taro stroked the turtle's back. "Poor 
thing!" he said. "I will take you to your 
home in the sea. I have heard that a turtle 
can live a thousand years. Do not let anyone 
catch you again. Then you will live a 
thousand years." 

So Taro put the turtle into the water and 
went home, for he was tired. 

The next morning Taro got up early and 
went out in his boat to fish. The sky and 
the sea were very blue and the air was soft 
and warm. 

Taro went on and on in his little boat. He 
passed all the other boats and went far, far 
out on the sea. 

"Oh, I am so happy!" he said. "I wish I 
could live a thousand years, like the turtle." 
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All at once Taro heard some one calling 
liim. "Taro! Taro I Taro I" called the voice. 
The voice was as clear as a bell. 

Taro stood up in his boat and looked out 
over the water, but he could see no boats. 

"Who is calling me?" he asked. 

"I am calling you, Taro," said a clear, soft 
voice. "I have come to thank you for saving 
my life." 

There, by the side of the boat, was the 
turtle that Taro had put back into the water. 

"Will you go with me, Taro?" said the 
turtle. "I will take you to my home. It is 
in the Sea-King's palace at the bottom of 
the sea. It is always summer there." 

"I am strong," said Taro, "but I can not 
swim so far." 

"Get on my back," said the turtle. 

"Oh, but you are too small," said Taro. 
"You can not carry me. But I am very sorry 
that I can not go. I should like to see the 
Sea-King's palace, and the land of summer." 
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Taro looked sadly at the turtle. But what 
did he see? The turtle was getting bigger 
and bigger! It grew bigger than Taro I 

"Now I am not too small/' said the turtle. 
Taro got on its back. Down they went into 
the sea, through the clear water. 

At last they saw a great gate and behind 
it the Sea-King's palace. All around it was 
the land of summer, where birds sang and 
flowers bloomed. 

Taro and the turtle went up to the great 
gate. A gatekeeper stood there. He was a 
fish, and all his helpers were fishes. 

"This is Taro," said the turtle. Then all 
at once the turtle was gone. 

"Come with us, Taro,'' said the gatekeeper. 
"We know where to take you." 

The gate opened and Taro and the fishes 
went into the Sea-King's palace. 

They took him to a beautiful Princess. 

Her dress was green, like the under side of a 

wave and her voice was as clear as a bell. 
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"Come here, Taro," she said. "I am the 
Sea-King's child. Yesterday you saved my 
life. Here in the land of summer I am a 
Princess. When I go to your land I change 
to a turtle. I was the turtle you saved. 

"This morning I heard you wish you could 
live a thousand years. Come and live with 
me. I will share everything with you." 

So Taro and the Princess lived a thousand 
years in the land of summer, under the sea. 

— Japanese Tale. 
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THE ELEPHANT AND THE MONKEY 

Once upon a time an elephant and a 
monkey had a quarrel. 

The elephant was proud because he was so 
strong, "See how big and strong I ami" he 
said. "Can you pull a tree down?" 

Now the monkey was proud because he 
was so quick. "See how fast I can run and 
climb!" he said. "Can you climb a tree? 
Can you hang by your tail on a branch?" 

At last they went to a wise old owl. 

"We can not agree," they said. "Tell us 
what you think about it. Which is better — 
to be strong, or to be quick?" 

The owl said to them, "Do just as I tell 
you, so that I may find out which is better." 

"We will do just as you tell us," they said. 

"Very well," said the owl. "Do you see 
that great fruit tree across the river? Go 
and pick the fruit and bring it to me." 

So they went to the river, but the water 

was so swift that the monkey was afraid. 
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proudly. "I am big and strong. I am not 
afraid to swim across a swift river." 

So the monkey got on the elephant's back, 
and they soon got across the river. 

On they went until they came to the tree. 
It was very thick and so taU that the fruit 
hung high above them. 

The elephant tried to break the tree down, 
but it was too thick. He tried to reach the 
fruit with Ms trunk, but it was too high. 

"Wait a minute," said the monkey, 
proudly. "I can climb." He ran quickly up 
the tree, and threw down the rich, ripe fruit. 

The elephant put the fruit into his great 
mouth. jg 
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THE BEAR WHO PLAYED SOLDIER 

Once a man had a tame bear which he led 
from place to place. The bear had been 
trained to march and play ball and dance. 

Children came to see the man and his tame 
bear and they gave their pennies to the man. 

The bear was so big and black that he 
looked very fierce but he really was kind 
and gentle. 

One night the man went to an inn to eat 
his supper. He thought that the bear was 
tied fast to a post outside. 

The inn-keeper had three little boys. The 
oldest was six years old, the next was four, 
and the baby was two. 

The little boys were upstairs playing 
soldier. Each one had a gun and the oldest 

boy had a drum. They marched in a row 

left, right 1 left, right 1 The drum beat— rat- 
a-tat-tat! r at-a-tat-too ! They were having a 
fine time. 
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Then they heard a noise — tramp, tramp! 
tramp, tramp! tramp, tramp! Someone was 
coming upstairs. Who was it? The door 
opened and the big black bear came in. 

The children were so frightened that they 
hid in corners of the room. The big bear 
went to each one and snuffed at them but 
he did not hurt them. 

By and by the children came out of the 
corners and said, "This is only a big, black 
dog." 

They began to pat the bear and then he 
lay down and the baby climbed on him. 

Soon the oldest boy got his drum again 
and began to beat it — rat-a-tat-tat! rat-a-tat- 
too ! rat-a-tat-too ! 

The bear got up on his hind legs and began 
to dance. "The big dog wants to play sol- 
dier," said the children. "Let us play." 

So the children got their guns. The bear 

wanted a gun, too, so they gave him one and 

he knew how to hold it just right. 
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Then the children began to march around 
the room with the big black bear. Left, 
right! left, right! Rat-a-tat-tat! rat-a- tat-too! 

Just then the mother of the children came 
in and saw the big bear. Oh, how frightened 
she was! She called for help and the bear's 
master came running up the stairs. "Do not 
be afraid of my bear," he said. "He is tame 
and will not hurt the children." Then he 
called the bear and led him away. 

"We like to play soldier with the big dog," 
said the baby. "Let him come again." 

—Hans Christian Andersen. 



THE NEW VOICES 



Once the birds and beasts all grew tired 
of their voices. 

The fox said, "I want to crow like the 
cock." The hawk said, "I want to chirp 
like the sparrow." The wolf said, "I want 
to bleat like the sheep." 

Every bird and every animal in the world 
wanted to change. 

So they went to the Wise Man. "We are 
all tired of our voices," they said. "We 
want to change them. You are wise and 
know how to teach us. Will you help us to 
get our wish?" 

"I will teach you," said the Wise Man. 
"But you must make good use of your new 



voices." 



So he taught each bird and each animal 

how to change his voice. They all went back 

to their homes as happy as they could be. 
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S-x-n afterward, the fox went to the bam- 
Tanl. *'CvH-k-aHlt>Hile-il«X'! Oxk-a-doodle- 
dt»r be called. "See this fat worm. Come 
and get it! Come aud ^et it!" 

When the hens heard him. they thought it 
was the cock. They ran to get the worm 
aud the fox ate them tip. 

Then the wolf wont to the sheep-fold. 
'"Baa-baa! baa-baa!" he called. "It is late 
aud I am tired. Open the d^K>r aud let me 
come in." 



The lambs heard him. "That is mother/' 
they said as they ran to open the door. Then 
the wolf ate them up. 

Then the hawk went to the sparrows' nest. 

« 

"Tweet-tweet! tweet-tweet!" he called. He 
tapped at the door of the nest. 

"That is father/' said the little sparrows. 
"He has something nice for breakfast." 
As soon as they opened the door, the hawk 
ate them up. 

HI 

So all the beasts and the birds in the world 
began to do harm. 

Then the Wise Man was sorry that he had 
taught them how to get new voices. So he 
called them together and said, "This will 
never do. You must take back your own 
voices because you have not made good use 
of your new ones. 

"Everything you learn should help you to 

do good." 

— A Tale from India. 
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THE SWALLOW 



Fly away, fly away, over the sea, 

Sun-loving swallow, for summer is done; 
Come again, come again, come back to me, 

Bringing the summer and bringing the 



sun. 



When you come hurrying home o'er the sea. 
Then we are certain that winter is past; 

Cloudy and cold though your pathway may be, 
Summer and sunshine will follow you fast. 

Fly away, fly away over the sea, 

Sun-loving swallow, for summer is done; 
Come again, come again, come back to me, 

Bringing the summer and bringing tlie 
sun. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 
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THE OLD WOMAN WHO WANTED ALL 
THE CAKES 

One day an old woman was baking cakes. 
She wore a black dress and a little white 
cape. On her head was a little red cap. 

A poor old man said to her, "I am hungry. 
Please give me one of those nice cakes." 

The little old woman said, "I will bake 
you one little cake. That is all you can 
have." 

So she took a small piece of dough. She 
rolled it and rolled it. Then she patted it 
and patted it, and made a small cake. 
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But it began to grow bigger and bigger. 

"You can not have this cake," said the old 
woman. "It is too big." So she put it into 
the oven for herself. 

Then she took a tiny bit of dough. She 
rolled it and rolled it. Then she patted it 
and patted it, and made a tiny cake. 

But it began to grow bigger and bigger. 

"I can not give you this cake/' said the old 
woman. "It is much too big.'' So she put 
that cake into the oven for herself, too. 

Then she tried again with a tiny, tiny 
bit of dough as small as a grain of wheat. 
She rolled it and patted it and made a cake 
as small as a grain of wheat. 

And that cake began to grow, too. It got 
bigger and bigger and bigger. 

"I will not give you any cake at all," said 
the old woman. "These cakes are all too 
big to give away. I want them myself." 

So the old man went away, hungry, and 

the old woman sat down to eat the cakes. 
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As she was eating, she began to grow 
smaller. She got smaller and smaller. 

She felt her nose — it was a beak! She 
looked at her hands — they were wings! She 
looked at her feet — they were claws! 

She still had on a black dress and a white 
cape and a little red cap. But they were all 
feathers! She had changed to a bird. 

You will see the little old woman some 
day. She hops up and down trees, hunting 
tor food. She has to work hard to get it. 

You will know her when you see her. Tou 
will say, "There is the black dress, and the 
white cape, and the little red cap." 

For the old woman was changed to a wood- 
pecker. 



ROBIN'S SECRET 

We have a secret, just we three, 

The robin and I and the sweet cherry tree; 

The bird told the tree, and the tree told 

me, 
And nobody knows it but just us three. 



But of course the robin knows it best, 
Because he built the — I shan't tell the rest; 
And laid the four little — somethings — in it — 
I am afraid I shall tell it every minute. 

But if the tree and the robin don't peep, 
I'll try my best the secret to keep; 
Though I know when the little birds fly 

about, 
Then the whole secret will be out. 



LITTLE BIRD BLUE 

Little Bird Blue, come sing us your song; 
The cold winter weather has lasted so long, 
We're tired of skates, and we're tired of 

sleds, 
We're tired of snow-banks as high as our 

heads; 

Now we're watching for you. 
Little Bird Blue. 



Soon as you sing, then the springtime will 

come. 
The robins will call and the honey-bees 

hum. 
And the dear little pussies, so cunning and 

g^ay. 
Will sit in the willow-trees over the way; 

So hurry; please do. 
Little Bird Blue I 
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THE MAGPIE'S LESSON 

One spring all the birds wanted to build 
their nests. 

"The magpie knows how," they said. "Let 
us ask her to show us. She makes the best 
nest." 

"Yes, come and watch me," said the 
magpie. "Seel First, I take some mud. Then 
I shape it like a cup." 

"Oh, I see how to do it!" said the thrush. 

Away she flew to build her nest. So all 
thrushes have a nest like a mud-cup. 

"Next I get some sticks," said the magpie. 
"I lay them in the mud." 
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"Now I know all about it," said the 
blackbird. Away she flew to build her nest. 
So the blackbird's nest is nothing but mud 
and sticks. 

"Then I take some twigs," said the magpie. 
"I wind them around the nest." 

"That is a fine plan," said the sparrow. 
Away she flew to build her nest. So the 
sparrows always make a rough nest of twigs. 

"Now I take soft feathers to make a lining 
for the nest," said the magpie. 

"That suits me," said the swallow. Away 
she flew to build her nest. So the swallows 
all have warm nests lined with soft feathers. 

"Last, I take more mud and sticks," said 
the magpie, "to build the nest higher." 

But none of the birds heard her. They 
had all gone to build their nests. 

So that is why the nests of birds are not 
alike. 

The magpie's nest is still the best of all. 

— Old English Tale. 
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THE ANIMALS THAT POUND A HOME 



Once upon a time there was a ram that 
was being fed so that he would become fat. 

One day when the man brought him food 
he said, "Eat all you want, poor ram. You 
will not be here long. Tomorrow you wOl 
be mutton." 

"I think I will have some- 
thing to say about that," said 
the ram. "I would rather be 
ram than mutton." 

So he ate all the food he could. Then he 
put his head down and ran against the door. 
He struck it with his horns and it flew open. 

"Now I am free!" said the ram. "I will 
find my friend, the pig." 

The pig was in the sty, eating from a 
trough full of com. He looked very fat. 

"Good-day, and thanks for your kindness 
last time we met," said the ram to the pig. 
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"Good-day, and thanks to you," said the 
pig. "I am very glad to see you." 

"Do you know why they feed you so well?" 
said the ram. 
"No," said the pig, "can you tell mef 
"Well, eat all you want now, poor pig. 
You wiU not be here long. Soon you will be 
pork," said the ram. 

"I think I will have something 
say about that," said the pig. 
would rather be pig than 
rk." 
"Then eome with me," said the ram. "We 
will go to the woods and build a house, and 
live by ourselves. There is nothing like hav- 
ing a home of your own." 
"Very well," said the pig. "This is a good 
time to start." 

When they had gone a little 
way they met a goose. The goose 
was very fat, too. She was eating 
meal as fast as she could. 
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"Good-day, and thanks for your kindness 

last time we met," said the ram. 

"Good-day, and thanks to you," said the 

goose. 

"Do you know why they feed you so well?" 
said the ram. 

"No," said the goose, "can you tell me?" 

"Well, eat all you want now, poor goose. 
Soon you will be a roasted goose." 

"I think I will have something to say about 
that," said the goose. "I would rather be a 
live goose than a roasted goose. Where are 
you going?" 

"We are going to the woods to build a 
house," said the ram. 

"Let me go with you. I will help you." 

"Gabbling and quacking will not build a 
house," said the pig. "What can you do?" 

"I can gather moss and fill the cracks," 
said the goose. 

"Well, you may come with us," said the 
pig. "I like to be warm." 
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When they had gone a little far- 
ther they saw a cock. He was very 
fat. He was running about the 
barnyard picking up grain. 

"Good-day, and thanks for your 
kindness last time we met," said 
the ram. 

"Good-day, and thanks to you," said the 
cock. 

"Do you know why they feed you so well?" 
said the ram. 
"No," said the cock, "can you tell mef 
"Well, eat all you want now, poor cock. 
Soon you will be soup." 

"I think I will have something to say about 
that," said the cock. "I would rather be a 
cock than soup. Where are you and the pig 
and the goose going f 

"We are going to the woods to build a 
house," said the ram. 

"May I go with you?" said the cock. "I 
will help you to build your house." 
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"Flapping and crowing will not build a 
house," said the pig. "What can you dof 

"I am early to rise and early to crow/' said 
the cock. "I can wake you in the morning." 
"Early to rise, 

Makes you wealthy and wise," 
said the pig. "It is hard for me to wake up- 
You may come and crow for us." 

II 

So they all set off to the woods and built 
the house. The ram and the pig were strong. 
They did the hard work. The goose gath- 
ered moss and filled the cracks. The cock 
crowed to get them up early. 

Soon the house was ready. The roof was 
covered with bark and they had a snug little 
home. They were very happy together. 

Now a little farther in the woods lived 
two hungry wolves. 

When they first saw the little house one 
of them said, "We have neighbors. I wonder 
what they are like." 
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"I will go to see," 
said tlie other. "May- 
be I can get some 
breakfast." He went 
to the little house, 
opened the door, and walked in. 

But the ram and his friends had been ex- 
pecting the wolf. They knew what kind of 
breakfast he liked. 

The minute he came in the ram rushed at 
him and struck him with his strong horns. 
The pig snapped and bit. The goose nipped 
and pecked. The cock flew up to the house- 
top and crowed. 

They threw the wolf out of the house. He 
ran back to his home in the woods as fast 
as he could go. 

"How do you like our new neighbors?" 
asked the other wolf. 

"Our neighbors!" cried the wolf. "Nice 
neighbors they are! A great giant came and 
fought me with his head. 
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"Then a troll tried to eat me up, while a 
witch with scissors snipped off bits of my 
fingers, and someone on the roof called out, 
'Throw him up to me I Throw him up to me I' 
You may be sure that I will never go to that 
house again." 

So the wolves kept away, and the ram and 
his friends were happy in the little home, 
and ate all they wanted. 

"Now we can get as fat as we please," said 
the pig. 

— Old Norse Tale. 



THE BELL OF ATRI 
I 
Good King John lived in Atri long ago. 
He wished everyone to be happy. He was 
sorry when anyone did wrong. 

One day he said, "I have a plan that 
will help my people. I will build a tower 
with a bell in it. The bell-rope shall be 
long so that anyone can reach it. Even 
little children can ring the bell. 

"When anyone is in trouble he may go to 
the beD-tower and ring the bell. Then one 
of my judges must go to the bell-tower, too. 
He must hear what the one who rings the 
bell has to say. 

"The judge must find out why he is in 
trouble. He must find out who has treated 
him badly. Then he must punish the one 
who did wrong. 

will teach my people to do good. 
1 try to be kind to each other. They 
to do no wrong to anyone." 
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So King John chose a place in the middle 
of the city and built a great bell- tower. 
The bell-rope reached to the ground so that 
even a child could ring it. 

If a poor man was in trouble he went to 
the great bell-tower and rang the bell. 

Then the judge put on his rich robes and 
hurried to the bell-tower. He heard what 
the poor man had to say and found the one 
who had done wrong. If he thought best, 
he punished him. 

The bell hung in the tower many years. 
It was rung so often that at last the rope 
grew thin. Then some one tied a wisp of 
hay around it to make it stronger. 

One summer noon the sun shone brightly 
on the bell-tower. It was very hot in Atri 
and all the people were indoors. Everyone 
was taking a noon-day rest. 

All at once the bell rang. "Ding-dong! I 
tell of wrong! Ding-dong! I tell of wrong!'' 
it called. 
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'" " " ' woke up from his 
p. "Some wrong 
ne," he said. "I 
lat poor person is 
He put on his rich 
rried to the tower, 
le ran to see who 
bell. 

they got to the 
do you think they 

horse was ringing 
He was eating the. 
of hay that was 
around the bell- 
As he ate the hay, 
he pulled the 
rope. Then the 
bell rang, loud 
and clear — 
"Ding-dong! I 
tell of wrong 1" 
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II 

At first the judge was very angry. "I 
have lost my noon-day nap," he said. "I 
have hurried here to see what poor person 
was in trouble. And I find only a horse 
eating the bell-rope. 

"Who put that wisp of hay on the rope? 
Find the man who did it and bring him to 
me. I will punish him. Take this horse 
away. What right has he to be heref 

Then the judge looked again at the horse. 
The poor beast was lame and almost blind. 
The judge saw that he was very thin. His 
bones were sharp, and his ribs were almost 
bare. 

"This poor horse is very hungry," said the 
judge. "He is almost starving. That is why 
he is so thin. That is why he is eating the 
wisp of hay. Who owns this horse?" 

An old man spoke up. 

"This horse belongs to a rich man," he 

said. "See, he lives in that beautiful castle. 
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This horse carried him when he went to war. 
More than once this horse has saved his 
master's life. 

"But when the horse got too old to work, 
his master turned him out. Now the poor 
old beast goes around and picks up his food 
wherever he can get it. 

"He has nothing to eat unless he finds it 
for himself, and so he is hungry almost all 
the time." 

The judge was very angry when he heard 
that such a brave horse had a bad master. 

"This poor horse is in trouble," he said. 
"He did well to ring King John's bell. Bring 
his master to me." 

So the master was brought to the judge. 

"Why have you left this poor horse to 
starve?" said the judge. "Did he not work 
for you as long as he could? Did he not 
save your life many times?" 

The master hung his head in shame. He 
had not a word to say. 
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"You must care for this poor beast as long 
as he lives," said the judge. "You must let 
him go back to his stable and you must 
give him all the food he needs." 

All the people clapped their hands. 

"The poor horse vii\l never be hungry 
again," they said. "How glad we are." 

They led him back to his stable. 

"There is no beU like the bell of Atri," 
they said. "It helps all who are in trouble. 
Even a horse may ring it." 

— Italian Tale. 



THE SUMMER-MAKER 

I 
Once upon a time there was only one 
season in the whole year and that season 
was winter. 

Days, months, and years went by, 
but it was always cold. Snow cov- 
ered everything and the lakes were 
frozen. 

The trees were always bare. 
There were no leaves to dance and 
to play in the wind. There were no 
birds to sing, no flowers to bloom, 
and no brooks to murmur. 

Ojeeg was a little Indian boy who 

lived in this land of snow. Big 

Hunter was his father. 

Big Hunter did not mind the cold. He 

often went hunting and brought home a 

deer or a bear, to make a feast for his friends 

and for little Ojeeg. 



Now, Ojeeg loved to hunt, too. He had 
a little bow and arrow and often went out 
to hunt for food. 

But he never could go very far. He was 
a very little boy and his small fingers 
always got numb with the cold. Then he 
could not use the bow and arrow, so he had 
to go back to the wigwam. 

He often cried because he had brought 
back no food. All the big boys laughed 
because Ojeeg could not keep his little hands 
warm. 

Ojeeg got very tired of this. One day he 
said to himself, "I am going to ask my 
father to make summer. 

"Grandmother told me all about summer. 
She says father can use magic and can make 
summer if he will. Then I can stay out of 
doors all day. I can learn to be a big 
hunter.'' 

m 

That night Big Hunter came back to the 
wigwam with a fine bear. 
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Little Ojeeg went to meet his father. His 
eyes were full of tears. 

"Father, help me," he said. "I am tired 

of the cold and the snow. It makes my 

fingers so nmnb that I can not hold the 

bow and arrow. 

"I want to hunt all day long as you do. 
I want to bring home food for my mother." 

His father smiled, for he was very fond 
of his little son. 

"But how can I help you?" he said. "You 
must learn to wait. You will grow, and 
your hands will get big and strong. Then 
they will not get so cold." 

"I do not want to wait," said little Ojeeg. 
"I want you to make summer. Grand- 
mother says you can. Do make summer, 
for me. Oh, do, father, do! Then I can 
be a big hunter like you." 

Big Hunter thought a long time. "It 
will be very hard to do what you ask," he 
said, "but I will try." 
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So Big Hunter made a great feast. He 
roasted the bear whole, and asked three 
of his friends to come to the feast. 

Then he told them about little Ojeeg and 
his troubles. 

"Will you go with me to make summer 
for him?'' he asked. 

"We will go," they said. "Then Ojeeg can 
hunt all day long. He will bring home 
a bear and make a feast for us." 

Big Hunter and his three friends. Otter, 
Beaver, and Badger made ready and started 
on their long journey. 

On and on they went, for many, many 
days, until they came to a high mountain. 
It almost touched the sky, it was so high. 

Big Hunter and his friends climbed to 
the very top. 

"We must make a hole in the sky," said 

Big Hunter. They stretched out their hands, 

but they could not reach the sky. 
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"We must jump/' said Big Hunter. 
"Otter, you are a great jumper. You must 
try first/' 

So Otter jumped as high as he could, 
but he could not touch the sky. He fell 
back and rolled down the mountain. 

"That is enough for me," he said. "I 
shall not try such a jump again." He ran 
home as fast as he could go. 

Then it was Beaver's turn. He drew him- 
self together. Then he jumped — ohl how 
he jumped 1 But he could not reach the 
sky. 

He had such a hard fall that he lay very 
still on the snow of the mountain-top. 

"We must try another way," said Big 
Hunter to Badger. "Stand on the very top 
of the mountain, and I will climb upon your 
shoulders. Then I will jump." 

So Badger stood like a rock. Then Big 

Hunter crouched like a cat on the strong 

shoulders of his friend. 
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Then down through the great hole rushed 
the birds and the soft warm winds and 
summer, beautiful summer 1 

Away they went to the cold land of snow, 
where little Ojeeg waited. 

The soft warm air melted the snow and 
ice. Little brooks began to bubble and 
babble over the stones. Rivers flowed and 
lakes sparkled in the sun. Leaves came 
out on the trees. Flowers bloomed and birds 
sang. 

Then little Ojeeg hunted and fished as 
much as he wanted, and brought food home 
to his mother. He made a great feast for 
the Summer-Maker and his friends. 

He learned to be a great hunter, like his 
father, and the big boys laughed at him no 
more. 

And ever since that time summer always 
comes once a year. 

— Indian Legend, 
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THE THREE PIGS 



Once three little pigs said to their mother, 
"We are big enough to earn our own living. 
Let us get something to do/' 

"Very well," said Mother Pig. "But look 
out for the wolf 1'' 

So they set out. 

The first pig met a man with some straw. 

"Please give me some of that straw," said 
the little pig. "I want to build a house." 

So the man gave him some straw, and 
the little pig built a straw house. 

Along came the wolf. He knocked at the 
door, rap, rap, rap, and the little pig went to 
the window and looked out. 

"Little pig, little pig, let me come inl" 
said the wolf. 

"No, by the hair of my chinny chin chin. 

You are the wolf, and you can't come inl" 

said the little pig. 
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"Then I'll huff and I'll puff, and I'll blow 
your house in," said the wolf. 

So he huffed and he puffed, and he blew 
the house in. Then he ate up the little pig. 

The second little pig met a man with some 
sticks. 

"Please give me some of those sticks," 
said the little pig. "I want to build a 
house." 

So the man gave him some sticks, and 
the little pig built a house of sticks. 

Along came the wolf. He knocked at the 
door, rap, rap, rap. The little pig went to 
the window and looked out. 
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"Little pig, little pig, let me come in!'' said 
the wolf. 

"No, by the hair of my chinny chin chin. 

You are the wolf, and you can't come in!" 
said the little pig. 

"Then I'll huff and I'll puff, and I'll blow 
your house in," said the wolf. 

So he huffed and he puffed, and he puffed 
and he huffed, and he blew the house in. 
Then he ate up the little pig. 

II 

The third little pig met a man with some 
bricks. 

"Please give me some bricks," said the 
little pig. "I want to build a house." 

So the man gave him some bricks, and 
the little pig built a brick house. 

Along came the wolf. He knocked at the 
door, rap, rap, rap. The little pig went to 
the window and looked out. 

"Little pig, little pig, let me come in!" said 

the wolf. 
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"No, by the hair of my cliinny chin chm. 
You are the wolf, and you can't come in!" 
said the little pig. 

"Then I'll huff and I'll puff, and I'll blow 
your house in," said the wolf. 

So he huffed and he puffed, and he huffed 
and he puffed, and he puffed and he huffed, 
but he could not blow the house in. 

Then he said, "Little pig, do you want 
some turnips f 

"I like turnips very much," said the little 
pig. "Where are theyl" 

"Do you see that field?" said the wolf. 
"It is full of fine, juicy turnips. I will come 
for you in the morning to 
show you the way, and we 
will get some of them for 
dinner." 

"What time will you 
comef said the little pig. 
"At six o'clock," answered 
the wolf. 
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But tlie little pig got up at five o'clock, 
and went to the field. He got a basket full 
of fine, juicy turnips. Then lie ran home 
as fast as he could go. 

At six o'clock alqjig came the wolf. 

"Little pig, are you ready?" he called. 

"Oh, I went to the field at five o'clock," 
said the little pig. "I have a pot full of 
turnips on the fire. Don't you smell themf 

The wolf was angry, but he said, "Little 
pig, I know where there is an apple tree." 

"Where f asked the little pig. 

"Do you see that garden?" said the wolf. 
"The apples are there, all red and ripe and 
ready to eat. I will come for you in the 
morning, and we will get some for dinner." 

"What time will you come?" asked the 
little pig. 

"At five o'clock," said the wolf. 

But the little pig went to the garden at 

four o'clock and climbed the apple tree. He 

filled his basket with the apples. 
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Just then, along came the wolf. "Oho! I 
have you now!'' he shouted. 

The little pig was very much frightened, 
but he looked down and said, "These apples 
are so good that I will th];ow you one." 

He threw an apple as far as he could and 
while the wolf was running to pick it up the 
little pig jumped out of the tree and ran 
home with his basket of apples. 

in 

The next day the wolf came again. He 
said, "There is. a fair in the town. Will you 
go there with me in the morning f 

"Oh, yes,'' said the little pig. "I will go to 
the fair. I need a chum. I will buy it at the 
fair. What time will you come for me f 

"At four o'clock," said the wolf. 

But the little pig got up at three o'clock 
and went to the fair. He bought a fine chum. 

"Now I will make nice yellow butter," he 

said to himself. "But I must hurry home 

before the wolf comes." 
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When he got to the top of the hill, he saw 
the wolf coming up. The little pig was very 
much frightened. 

"What shall I do?" he said. "Where shall 
I hide? There is nothing to hide in except 
this chum." 

So he got into the churn. Then the chum 
began to roll down the hill. Round and 
roimd and roimd it rolled. 

When the wolf saw it coming he said, 
"What strange beast is this?" He was so 
frightened that he turned and ran home, and 
the little pig was safe. 

The next day the wolf came again. 

"Did you go to the fair yesterday?" asked 
the little pig. 

"No," said the wolf. "I was going to the 
fair, but I met a big round thing. I do not 
know what it was, but it looked like a 
strange beast. 

"It rolled down the hill and frightened me 

so that I ran home." 
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"Oho! I frightened you, did I?" said the 
little pig. "That round thing was my chum. 
When I saw you I got into it and rolled 
down the hill." 

The wolf was so angry that he said, "I will 
come down the chimney and eat you." 

When the little pig heard this, he made a 
fire and put on a pot of water. He took the 
lid off the pot when the wolf came down 
the chimney. The wolf fell into the pot and 
after that he never came to visit the little 

pig^ — English Tale. 
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THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS 



Once there was a poor wood-cutter who 
had a wife and three little girls. 

He went into the woods every day to cut 
down trees. It was very hard work. 

One day he said to his wife, "I shall be 
gone all day for I must go a long way into 
the woods. I want my oldest girl to bring 
me a warm dinner.'' 

"She might lose her way," said the mother. 

"No, nol'' said the father. "I will take a 
bag of millet with me. I will drop the seeds 
to show the way." 

So the father went into the woods, and he 
dropped the millet seed to show the way. 

At noon the oldest girl went to find him. 
She took some bread and a jug of hot soup. 

She looked for the millet seed to show the 
way, but the blackbirds had eaten it all up. 

She went on and on. By and by, night 

came and it was very dark in the woods. 
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"I am afraid!" she said. "I can not find 
father, and I do not know the way home. I 
do not want to stay in the woods all night. 
What shall I dor 

All at once she saw a light shining through 
the trees. "That must be a house," she said. 
"I will knock at the door and say that I am 
lost. Maybe I can stay all night." 

So she walked on toward the light until 
she came to a tiny house. 

Tap! tap! tap! she knocked at the door. 
"Come in!" said a gruff voice. She lifted the 
latch and went in. 

An old woman was sitting in the room. 
There was a bright fire on the hearth. A 
cock, a hen, and a speckled cow were lying 
before it. 

"If you please," said the oldest girl, "I 
have lost my way. It is very dark in the 
woods. May I stay here all night?" 

The old woman turned to the cock, the 

hen, and the speckled cow. 
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"Shall we let her stay?" she asked. 

The cock crowed, the hen clucked, and the 
speckled cow said, "Moo!" 

The old woman knew what they meant. 
She said, "You may stay, but you must work. 
Go into the kitchen and get us some supper." 

The oldest girl did not want to work, but 
she went into the kitchen. 

She made a dish of stew and gave some to 
the old woman. She ate the rest but she 
forgot to feed the cock, the hen, and the cow. 
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Then she said, "I am sleepy. I want to go 
to hed." 

"Not so fast," said the old woman. "You 
must make the beds first." So she led her 
upstairs. 

The oldest girl made her own bed, but she 
forgot to make the old woman's bed. Then 
she lay down and went to sleep. 

By and by the old woman came upstairs. 
Her bed was not made and she found the 
oldest girl asleep. 

Then the old woman opened a large door 
in the floor. Bimip! the oldest girl, the bed, 
and all, fell down into the cellar. 
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That night, when the wood-cutter got 
home, he was tired and hungry. "Where is 
our oldest girl?" he said. "I have had no 
dinner." 

"I sent her with some hot dinner for you," 
said the mother, "but she did not come back. 
I am afraid that she is lost." 

"She will come home in the morning," 
said the wood-cutter. "She will find a place 
to sleep. The second girl must bring my 
dinner tomorrow." 

"She might lose her way, too," said the 
mother. 

"No, no!" said the wood-cutter. "I will 
take a bag of wheat, and drop some of it to 
show the way. It is larger than millet, and 
she can see it better." 

So the next day the father went into the 

woods. He dropped the wheat as he went, 

but the birds ate it all up, so the second girl 

could not find the way. 
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She went on and on until it was dark. She 
heard the owls hoot and she was afraid. 

Then she saw the same light shining 
through the trees that her older sister had 
seen and she found the same tiny house. She 
went in and asked the old woman if she 
might stay all night. 

The old woman turned to the cock, the 
hen, and the speckled cow. "Shall we let her 
stayf ' she asked. 

The cock crowed, the hen clucked, and the 
speckled cow said, "Moo!" 

So the second girl stayed all night. She 
went into the kitchen and cooked some 
supper, but she forgot to feed the cock, the 
hen, and the speckled cow. Then she went 
upstairs and made her bed but she was like 
her sister, and forgot to make the old 
woman's bed. 

So the door in the floor opened, and bump ! 
the second girl, the bed, and all, fell down 
into the cellar. 
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In the morning the wood-cutter said, "Our 
second girl must have lost her way, too. I 
have had no dinner for two days. Our 
youngest girl must bring my hot soup and 
bread today." 

"She may lose her way, too," said the 
mother. "I have lost two girls? I can not 
let her go." 

"No, no!" said the wood-cutter. "I will 
take a bag of peas with me this time. I will 
drop the peas to show the way. They are 
bigger than wheat, and she will be sure to 
see them. Then she will find the way." 

So the wood-cutter went into the woods. 
He dropped the peas to show the way, but 
the birds ate them all up. The youngest girl 

could not find the way. 

She went on and on until it was dark. 

Then she saw the light shining through the 

trees and she found the tiny house. She 

knocked on the door as her sisters had done. 
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The old woman opened the door as she had 

done for the two older sisters. 

The youngest girl spoke kindly to the 

cock, the hen, and the speckled cow. She 

went close to them and stroked them and 

patted them. Then she went into the kitchen 

and cooked the old woman's supper. 

But the youngest girl was kind hearted 

and she would not eat until the cock, the 

hen, and the speckled cow had been fed. She 

brought barley for the cock and the hen and 

an armful of hay for the speckled cow. 

Then she brought a bucket full of cool 

water for them and they all drank as much 

as they wanted. 

Then the youngest girl ate her 

supper. After supper she went 

upstairs to make the old woman's 

bed. She shook the bed well, and 

put clean sheets upon it. Then 

she made a bed for herself and 

soon fell fast asleep. 
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IV 

When she awoke the sun was shining and 
everything was changed. 

She was in a beautiful room! 

The bed was made of ivory and the chairs 
were all made of gold. 

"Oh, oh!" she said. "This must be a dream. 
I shall wake up by and by.'' She pinched 
herself to see if she was asleep, but she found 
that she was wide awake. 

"I must get up and cook the old woman's 
breakfast," she said. "I must feed the cock, 
the hen, and the speckled cow." 

She ran down stairs and found herself in 
a wonderful room. In the center of the room 
was a great table. Someone was sitting at 
the table, but it was not the old woman. It 
was a beautiful Princess! 

There was a bright fire on the hearth. The 
cock, the hen, and the speckled cow were not 
lying by the fire but three servants were 
bringing in dishes of food. 
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The youngest girl was so surprised that 
she did not know what to do. 

"Come to me, dear little girl," said the 
Princess, "and I will tell you all about it. 
My father is a king. A witch changed me 
into an old woman and my castle into a tiny 
house. She changed my three servants into 
a cock, a hen, and a speckled cow. 

"No one could help me but a kind girl. 
Tou were kind. You cooked my supper and 
made my bed. You did not forget the cock, 
the hen, and the speckled cow. 
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"So last night we were all changed back 
again. We were changed because you were 
kind to us. I am a Princess again and the 
cock, the hen, and the speckled cow are 
servants. 

"We are all happy again. You must live 
with us and we will make you happy, too/' 

"But I must go home now," said the 
youngest girl. "My father and mother will 
be sad. I must help them find my sisters 
who were lost in the woods.'' 

"Do not run away," said the Princess. "I 
will go with you and I will help your father 
and mother. Then I will take you to live 
with me. But first let us find your sisters. 
Come with me." 

So she opened the cellar door. Out came 
the oldest girl and the second girl. How 
happy they were to see their sister! Then 
they all went together to the wood-cutter's 
house. 



•German Tale. 
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THE LAD WHO WENT TO THE 

NORTH WIND 



Once there was a woman who was very 
poor. One day she sent her only son to the 
pantry to get some meal. 

As the lad got the meal, along came the 
North Wind, puffing and blowing. He 
caught up the meal and away it went 
through the air. 

Then the lad went back to the pantry 
for some more meal. Along came the North 
Wind again. He caught up the meal with 
a puff, and away it went again. 

The lad went back the third time for some 
meal, and the third time the North Wind 
puffed it away. 

Then the lad was angry. "I will go to 
the North Wind and make him give me back 
my meal!'' he said. 

He walked and walked, until at last he 

came to the North Wind's house. 
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"Good-day, North Wind!'' said the lad. 

"Good-day!'' said the North Wind, in a 
gruff voice. "What do you want?" 

"I want you to give me back the meal you 
took from me," said the lad. "We are poor 
and we need it." 

"Your meal is not here," said the North 
Wind. "But since you are poor, I will give 
you this cloth. When you want food, you 
must say, ^Cloth, spread yourself. Serve up 
some good things to eat.' Then you will 
have all the food you want." 

"Thank you. North Wind," said the lad. 
"That is better than the meal." So he set 
out for home. 

The way was so long that he could not 
get home in one day. When evening came, 
he went to an inn to stay all night. 

"How hungry my long walk has made 

me!" he said to himself. "I will put my 

cloth on the table, as the North Wind told me 

to do." 
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Then he said, "Cloth, spread yourself. 
Serve up good things to eat." 

The cloth did as it was told, and the lad 
had a fine supper. All the people in the inn 
said, "What a wonderful cloth I" The inn- 
keeper said to himself, "I should like to hare 
this cloth." 

So when the lad was asleep he took it 
away and put another cloth in its place. It 
looked just like the one from the North 
Wind, but it could not serve up even a dry 
crust. 
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In the morning the lad took the cloth and 
went off with it. That day he got home to 
his mother. 

"Where have you been, and what is that 
cloth which you are bringing home with 
youf said his mother. 

"Oh, I have been to the North Wind's 
house. I went to get the meal back," said 
the lad, "but he told me that he did not have 
our meal. 

"He gave me this cloth, instead. Whenever 
I say, ^Cloth, spread yourself; serve up good 
things to eat,' I get all the food I want." 

"That may be true," said his mother. "But 
I shall not believe it until I see it with my 
own eyes." 

So the lad laid the cloth on the table and 

said, "Cloth, spread yourself. Serve up good 

things to eat." But the cloth did not serve 

up even a dry crust and the lad was so 

surprised that he could not say a word. How 

the lad's mother laughed at him! 
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"I must go to the North Wind again," said 
the lad. And away he went. 

"What do you want now?" said the North 
Wind, when the lad knocked at his door. 

"I want my meal," said the lad. "This 
cloth is not worth a penny." 

"I have no meal," said the North Wind. 
"But I will give you this ram. It makes 
money. Just say, 'Ram, rami make money!' 
Then you will have all the gold you want." 

"That is better than meal," said the lad. 
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So off he went, and he stayed at the inn 
that night, too. After supper he wanted to 
see if the North Wind was right. 

As soon as he said, "Ram, rami make 
money,'' he had all the gold he wanted. 

When the inn-keeper saw the ram making 
money, he said to himself, "I want that ram." 
He had a ram that looked just like this one, 
so he took the lad's ram and put his own 
ram in its place. 

In the morning the lad went away. When 
he got home he said to his mother. "After 
all, the North Wind is a good fellow. Now 
he has given me a ram which can make gold. 
I say, ^Ram, rami make money!' Then I 
have all the gold I want." 

"That may be true," said his mother. "But 
I shall believe it when I see the gold." 

"Ram, ram! make money!" said the lad. 

But the ram did not make even a penny. 

The lad's mother laughed at him again. 

So the lad went to the North Wind again. 
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"I want my meal/' he said. "This ram is 
not worth a penny." 

"I have no meal," said the North Wind. 
"I have nothing to give you except that old 
stick. When you say, ^Stick, stick! lay on I' 
it will lay on. When you want it to stop, 
you must say, ^Stick, stick I stop I' " 

So the lad went to the inn again. He said 
to himself, "I think I know who has my 
cloth and my ram. I will see if I can get 
them back." 

So he lay down on a bench. He said to 
himself, "I will keep so still that I shall seem 
to be asleep. But I will keep a very close 
watch." 

By and by the inn-keeper saw the stick. 
He said, "I have a wonderful cloth and a 
wonderful ram. Perhaps this is a wonderful 
stick. I think I will take it." 

So he went away and found a stick that 

looked like the stick from the North Wind. 

Then he came back to change the two sticks. 
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Then the lad said, "Stick, stick! lay on!" 
The stick began to beat the inn-keeper. 

He jumped over tables and benches, but he 

could not get away from the stick. 
Then he cried, "Lad, lad, stop the stick! 

You shall have your cloth and your ram." 
So the lad said, "Stick, stick! stop!" 
Then he took his cloth and ram and stick 

and went home. 
He said, "The North Wind has paid me 

well for my meal. This time my mother 

can not laugh at me." 



THE MONTHS 

January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and iSngers glow. 

February days grow colder, 

Wind and snow and frost are bolder. 

March brings breezes loud and shrill. 
To call the sleeping daffodil. 

April brings the flowers sweet. 
Dandelions at our feet. 

May brings song of birds and bees; 
Little nests in leafy trees. 

June brings buttercups and roses, 
Fills the children's hands with posies. 

Hot July brings cooling showers, 

For thirsty fields and trees and flowers. 

August days are full of heat; 
They ripen fruit for us to eat. 

September brings the golden-rod, 
And silky milkweed in its pod. 

In October, nuts are brown. 
And scarlet leaves sail slowly down. 
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November brings the chilly rain, 
Whirling winds, and frost again. 

Cold December ends the year 

With Christmas tree, and Christmas cheer. 

— Adapted from Mother Ooose. 

WHO HAS SEEN THE WIND? 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you; 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 

The wind is passing through. 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I; 
But when the trees bow down their heads. 

The wind is passing by. 

— Christina Q. Rossetti. 
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COME, LITTLE LEAVES 

"Come, little leaves," said the wind one day, 
"Come o'er the meadows with me and play; 
Put on your dresses of red and gold. 
Summer is gone and the days grow cold." 



Soon as the leaves heard the wind's loud call, 
Down they came fluttering one and all; 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the glad little songs they knew. 

Dancing and whirling the little leaves went. 
Winter had called them and they were 

content; 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds 
The snow laid a white blanket over their 

heads. 

— George Cooper. 



THE LEAF THAT WAS AFRAID 

One day the wind was talking to a little 
leaf. He made her sigh and cry as leaves 
sometimes do when the wind is about. 

"What is the matter, little leaf? Whv 
do you cry?" asked the twig on which the 
leaf grew. 

"The wind told me," said the leaf, "that 
some day he would blow me away from you." 
Then she sighed again. 

The twig told the branch and the branch 
told the tree. 

The tree laughed and said, "Do not be 
afraid, little leaf. You need not go until 
you want to." 

Then the leaf stopped crying and was 
happy. All summer she grew and grew. 

One day in the fall, she looked at the 
other leaves and saw how beautiful they 
were. Some were yellow and some were 
red and some were both colors. 
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Then the leaf asked the tree, 
"Why are the leaves red and 
yellow?" 

"They have finished their 
work," said the tree, and are so 
happy that they dress in beautiful 
colors. They are ready to fly 
away." 

Then the leaf wanted to go too, 
and while she was thinking about 
it, she, too, grew very beautiful. 

One day the wind asked her again, "Are 
you ready to go now?" and the leaf said, 
"Yes." 

Then the wind blew very hard and away 
went the leaf with many other leaves to 
cover up some little seeds and to keep them 
warm all winter. 

Then the little leaf fell asleep. 

— Henry Ward Beecher — Adapted. 
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THE SNOW MAN 

See here's a man so fond of cold, 
He can not stand the heat, I'm told; 
Tlie breezes of a summer day 
Would simply make him melt away. 

He loves the coldest winds that blow, 
This pale-faced man who's made of snow; 
He's frozen stiff as he can be, 
That's why he stays with us, you see. 
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His friends are very, very few. 
He's far too cold for me or you, 
And he would be completely lost 
Without his faithful friend. Jack Frost. 

Together they must always be, 
They cannot live apart, you see; 
And when Old Jack Frost goes away, 
The Snow Man can no longer stay. 

— Rebecca B. Forfsman. 



THE DOLLS' THANKSGIVING 

DINNER 



"Why can't dollies have a Thanksgiving 
dinner as well as little girls?'' asked Polly 
Pine. 

"I don't know why," said mother, laugh- 
ing. "Go and dress them in their best 
clothes. Get the doll house swept and 
dusted, and the table ready. Then I'll see 
about a dinner." 

"Oh, how nice!" said Polly Pine. 

The doll house stood in the nursery. It 
was very big and very beautiful. 

Polly Pine swept the rooms with her 
tiny broom. Then she dusted them. She 
set the table in the little dining-room with 
the very best dishes and the finest silver. 
She put a tiny vase, with two violets in 
it, in the middle of the table, and she 
placed wee napkins at each plate. 
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When the house was clean and the table 
was set she dressed Susan in her pink 
muslin, Dora Jane in her gray velvet, and 
Hannah in her yellow silk. 

Then she seated them around the table, 
each one in her own chair. 

"Be very careful, Susan!" she said. 
"Eemember not to eat with your knife. 
Dora Jane, do not leave your teaspoon in 
your cup when you drink your tea." 

Just then mother came in with the dolls' 
Thanksgiving dinner. 



There was a chicken-leg to put on the 
platter, before Hannah. Hannah was the 
oldest and always carved the meat for the 
younger dolls. 

There were little dishes of mashed potato 
and cranberry sauce. There was celery in a 
tiny glass. Then there was the smallest 
squash pie ever seen. 

Polly Pine hopped up and down with 
delight. She set everything on the table. 
Then she ran away to get ready for her 
own dinner. She put on her nicest muslin 
dress and went downstairs. 

n 

Some friends had been asked to come to 
dinner, and they were all there. Polly 
was very fond of them and she had a 
jBlqc time at the dinner table. 

One of the gentlemen could change his big 
napkin into a white rabbit. This interested 
Polly so much that she forgot all about 
the dolls' Thanksgiving dinner. 
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At last it was time for the dessert, and the 
nuts and the raisins were brought in and put 
on the table. 

Then Polly remembered. She jumped 
down from her chair. "Oh, mother!" she 
said. "May I go to see if the dolls liked 
their dinner?" 

Then mother told the visitors about the 
Thanksgiving in the doll house. Every- 
body wanted to go with Polly, so they all 
went upstairs. 

There sat the dolls just as their little 
mistress had left them — ^but they had eaten 
nearly all the dinner I 

Everything was gone except the potato 
and the cranberry sauce. The chicken-leg 
was picked bare, the bread was nibbled, and 
the little pie was eaten all around. 

"Well, this is strange!" said father. 

Just then they heard an odd scratching 
sound in the doll house, and a little gray 

mouse jumped out from under the table. 
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He ran out of the front door and down 
the steps. In a minute he was gone, 
nobody knew where. 

There was another tiny mouse in the 
doll house under the parlor sofa. A third 
one was under the bed, with a poor, 
frightened gray tail sticking out. All of 
the mice ran safely away. 

They looked as though they had eaten a 
big dinner. 

"Shall I get the cat?" asked mother. 

"No," said father. "Why can't a poor 
little mouse have a Thanksgiving dinner 
as well as we?" 

— Isabel Gordon Curtis- — Adapted. 
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THE GOLDEN COBWEBS 



It was just before Christmas. A beauti- 
ful Christmas Tree stood in a pretty room 
of a pleasant home. 

The Tree was trimmed with popcorn, 
silver nuts, gay candies, and little candles. 
Its branches were full of toys. 

The doors of the room were locked so that 
the children could not get in. 

"We must not let them see the Tree until 
Christmas morning," said the house-mother. 

But there were many other little people 
in the house. They had seen the Tree 
already. The big black pussy saw it with 
her great, green eyes. The little gray kitty 
saw it with her round, blue eyes. The kind 
house dog saw it with his steady, brown eyes. 
The yellow canary saw it with his wise, 
bright eyes. 

Even the wee, wee mice had peeped one 

peek when no one was by. 
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But there was someone who had 
not seen the Christmas Tree. It 
was the little gray spider. 

Tou see, the spiders lived in the 

comers. Some had homes in the 

warm comers of the summer attic. 

Some made their webs in the dark comers 

of the nice cellar. And they wanted to see 

the Christmas Tree, too. 

But just before Christmas the house- 
mother cleaned the house. She swept and 
dusted and scrubbed. Her broom went into 
all the comers of all the rooms — ^poke, .poke, 
poke I 

Of course the spiders had to run. Dear, 
dear, how the spiders had to run I Not a 
single spider could stay in the house while it 
was so clean. 

Some ran up the attic stairs and hid in the 
sunny attic, some ran down the cellar stairs 
and hid in the dark cellar. So, you see, they 
could not see the Christmas Tree. 
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The spiders like to see all there is to see. 
So of course they were very, very sad. At 
last they went to the Christmas Fairy and 
told her all about it. 

"All the other little house-people see the 

Christmas Tree," they said. "But we can 

not see it because we are cleaned up. We 
love beautiful things, too. Dear Christmas 

Fairy, help us to see the Christmas Tree !'' 

The Christmas Fairy said, "You shall see 

the Tree. Just wait.'' 

II 

The day before Christmas everyone was 
busy. No one was in the room with the 
Christmas Tree. So the Christmas Fairy 
said to the spiders, "Now you may go in. 
You may look as long as you like." 

So the spiders came creepy, creepy, down 

the attic stairs. They came creepy, creepy, 

up the cellar stairs. They came creepy, 

creepy, along the halls. They went creepy, 

creepy, into the pretty room. 
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The fat mother spiders and the old father 
spiders were there. All the little teeny, tiny, 
curly, baby spiders were there. 

And then they looked I Round and round 
the Tree they went, creepy, crawly. They 
looked and looked and looked. Oh, what a 
good time they had! 

"What a beautiful Tree I" said the old 
father spiders. "What a beautiful, beauti- 
ful Tree I" said the fat mother spiders. 
"What a beautiful, beautiful, beautiful 
Treel" said the teeny, tiny, curly, baby 
spiders. 

They looked at everything they could see 
from the floor. Then they ran up the Tree 
to see some more. They ran all over the 
Tree, creepy, crawly, creepy, crawly. 

They looked at every single thing. They 
ran up and down and in and out. They ran 
over every branch and twig. 

They ran over every one of the pretty 

toys on the Tree. 
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They went round and round the doll. They 
went over and over the drum. They went 
in and out of the trumpet. They went up 
and down the jumping- jack. 

They stayed until they saw everything. 
Then they went away happy. They had seen 
the beautiful Christmas Tree, too. 

And in the still, dark night the Christmas 
Fairy came. 

"I must see if the beautiful Tree is all 
ready for Christmas morning," she said. 
"The children will be up very early to see it." 

But when she looked at it — ^what do you 
think? It was all covered with cobwebs! 
Every place the little spiders had been they 
had left a spider-web. And you know they 
had been just everywhere! 

So the Tree was covered from top to bot- 
tom with spider-webs. They hung from the 
branches. They went round and round the 
toys. The Christmas Fairy could hardly see 
the doll's face. 
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What could the Fairy do? "Now I see why 
the house-mother cleaned up the spiders," 
she said. "It will never do to have cobwebs 
on the Christmas Tree. No, indeed! What 
shall I do?" 

So the Christmas Fairy thought and 
thought. "Oh, now I have a plan!" she said. 
She touched the spider's webs with her fairy 
wand and turned them all to gold. Was 
not that a beautiful trimming? They shone 
and shone all over the Christmas Tree. 

And ever since that time the Christmas 
Tree is always trimmed.with golden cobwebs. 

— Robert Haven ScJiauffier — Adapted. 
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THE EASTER RABBIT 



Once upon a time, many years ago, the 
winter had been long and cold. 

"What makes Spring so latef said all the 
little children. "Let us go to the woods and 
see if she has come yet/' 

But when they got there they found the 
woods bare and cold. There were no birds, 
or flowers, anywhere, and only Jack Frost 
and North Wind were playing among the 
trees. 

Poor children! They went back to their 
homes with sad hearts and faces. 

But at last Spring came. When Jack Frost 
and North Wind saw her, they waved good- 
bye and ran away. 

Soon the birds were building their nests, 

the flowers were peeping up out of the 

ground, and the tree buds were bursting. 

But the children — ^where were they? 
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"Why don't the children come to the 
woods?" said Spring. "Last year and every 
other year they came to play with the birds 
and the flowers and the animals." 

"It is lonely without them," said the birds. 
"They will not hear our beautiful songs." 

"If they do not come soon," said the 
flowers, "our blossoms will all be faded." 

All the baby rabbits and squirrels and 
foxes said, "We want to see the children. 
We want to hide in our holes and peep out at 
them as they pass." 

"Perhaps they do not know we are here," 
said Spring. "Robin, will you tell them?" 
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"I am too busy building a nest for my little 
ones," said the robin. "Send the fox. His 
little ones are already here." 

"Will you go, Red Fox?" said Spring. 

"I dare not go," said the fox. "The people 
will think I have come to steal the chickens." 

"That is true," said Spring. "We can not 
send you. Black Bear, will you gof 

"I am so big and I look so fierce," said the 
bear, "that I would frighten the children. 
Besides, I am so thin and hungry after 
sleeping all winter that I must eat and eat 
and eat all day long. Ask the rabbit to go. 
Children all love rabbits." 

Now, the rabbit is very timid, but he felt 
so proud to hear that all the children loved 
him that, at first, he said he would go. Then 
he thought of the dogs. "Oh! but the dogsl" 
he said. "The dogs will catch me." 

"You can go at night, when all the dogs 
are asleep," said Spring. "So I can," said the 
rabbit. "I will go tonight." 
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So they made a big basket of twigs and 
leaves and lined it with soft green grass. 
Then each bird brought an egg from her 
nest, until the basket was nearly full. 

There were blue eggs, and speckled eggs, 
and brown eggs. How pretty they looked! 
Then they covered the eggs over with the 
earliest spring flowers and tied the basket 
on bunny's back. 

When evening came, the rabbit set off for 
the town, hippity-hop, hippity-hop. How 
strange and quiet it was in the town when 
everyone was asleep. 

Bunny went to the first house where a 
child lived. He made a little nest of the 
soft green grass, and put in it one pretty 
egg and one spring flower. 

He put the nest on the door step and 
hopped on to the next house, and the next, 
and the next. When the sun came up, he 
hopped back to the woods, a happy bunny. 
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"Why, Spring is here! Spring is herel" 
said the children when they saw the pretty 
nests on their door steps next morning. "We 
were afraid that she was not coming this 
year. But, see, here are the tracks of a 
rahbit's feet. He must have brought us the 
message." 

So off they ran to the woods, crying with 
happy voices, "Hurrah for bunny! Hurrah 
for bunny I For Spring is here at last and 
bunny has come to tell us I" 

— German Tale. 



AMERICA 

My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died. 
Land of the pilgrim's pride; 
From every mountain side 
Let Freedom ring. 

My native country, thee — 



Land of the noble free — 

Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills. 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 

Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze. 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet Freedom's song; 
Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks their silence break- 

The sound prolong. 
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Our father's God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom's holy light: 
Protect us by Thy might. 

Great God, our King. 

— Samuel F, Smith. 

THE FLAG 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a rufifle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 

Hats off I 
The flag is passing by I 

Hats off I . 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums. 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by I 

— Henry H. Bennett. 
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THE LITTLE COOK 

Betty lived in the South, long, long ago. 
She was only ten years old, but she liked to 
help her mother. 

She had learned to do many things. She 
could knit and sew and spin; but best of aU 
she liked to cook. 

One day Betty was alone at home because 
her father and mother and brother had gone 
to town to see a wonderful sight. 

The great George Washington was yisit- 
ing the South. He was going from town to 
town, riding in a great white eoaeh trimmed 
with shining gold. It had leather curtains, 
and soft cushions. Pour milk-white horses 
drew it along the road. 
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Four horsemen rode ahead of the coach to 
clear the way and four others rode behind it. 
They were all dressed in white and gold. 

Great crowds of people waited at every 
town for Washington. When they saw him 
coming they clapped their hands and sang 
songs of welcome. 

Little girls threw flowers before him as 
he rode along. Little boys dressed like sol- 
diers, with fife and drum, marched to meet 
him. Betty's brother Robert was one of 
these boys. 

But Betty could not see this wonderful 
sight. Someone had to stay at home to keep 
the house. 

"I will stay, mother," Betty had said. 
"Robert must march with the boys. I can 
keep the house, and I will cook supper for 
you. I will have it all ready when you get 
home." 

After they were all gone Betty was very 
sad. Oh, how she wanted to go to town! 
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But little Betty must stay at home all day. 
She could never see the great George. Wash- 
ington, the first President of the United 
States. 

She sat on a bench on the shady porch 
and felt very sad and lonely. All her work 
was done, and it was only nine o'clock. How 
could she bear the long, long day! 

"Oh, if I could only see Washington!" she 
said to herself. 

But what sound was that? Someone was 
coming! 

Four horsemen were galloping along the 
road that led to town. A great white coach 
trimmed with gold came after them. Then 
came more horsemen. 

Betty's heart stood still, for they all 
stopped at the gate. 

A tall man stepped from the coach and 
came up the walk. Betty got up to meet 
him and made a curtsy as he reached the 
steps. 
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"Good morning, my little maid," said the 
tall man. "I know it is late, but can you 
give me some breakfast"?" 

Betty's cheeks grew rosy, and she made 
another curtsy. 

"I will try, sir," she said. "Father and 
mother and brother Robert have gone to 
town to see the great Washington. I am the 
only one at home." 

"You do not need any help," said the tall 
man. "I am sure you are as quick as you 
are pretty. Just get a breakfast for me. 
Then I promise you that you shall see Wash- 
ington before your brother does." 

Betty's heart beat fast. 
"I will do the best I can, sir," she said. 

She went to work with quick hands and 
nimble feet. She put wood on the fire and 
hung a kettle of water over it. Then she 
spread the table with a white cloth and put 
on the very best china and silver. She 
brought fresh honey and new bread. 
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Then Betty ran to the cool spring-house 
for golden butter and foaming milk. She 
cut thin slices of ham and put new-laid eggs 
into the boiling water. 

The himgry stranger had such a fine 
breakfast that when he left the table he 
leaned over and kissed Betty. 

"Now, my dear little cook," he said, "you 
may tell your brother Robert that you saw 
Washington before he did, and that he kissed 
you, too." 

— Lutie Andrews McCorkle — Adapted. 
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THE EAINBOW 

Two little clouds one summer day 
Went floating through the sky; 

They went so fast they bumped their heads 
And both began to cry. 

Old Father Sun looked down and said, 

"Oh, never mind, my dears, 
I'll send my little fairy folks 

To dry your falling tears!" 

One fairy came in red so fine, 

And one in orange bright; 
Then yellow, green, blue, violet 

Were all at once in sight. 

They wiped the cloud tears all away, 

And then from out the sky. 
Upon a line the sunbeams made. 

They hung their gowns to dry. 

— Lizzie M. HacUey. 
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HOW BUTTERCUPS CAME 

Once there was an old man who 
lived all by him sell 

He had a great bag full of shin- 
ing gold. He was afraid he would 
have to give up some of it, so he 
lived far back in the woods. 

One night a robber came while 
the old man was asleep and stole 
all the gold. 

There was a hole in the bag in 
which the money had been kept, 
and as the robber ran away the 
money fell out through the hole. 

Early in the morning a little 
fairy came by. When she saw 
the pieces of money, she said, "If 
I leave them here, the old man 
will come and pick them up again. 
So I will change them into golden 
flowers." 
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Then she touched each piece of gold and 
up sprang bright golden flowers. She called 
the flowers, "Buttercups." 

This is the way the beautiful golden 
Buttercups came into the world. 



—Old Tale. 



DAISIES 



At evening when I go to bed 
I see the stars shine overhead; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 

And often while I'm dreaming so, 
Across the sky the Moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair. 
Who comes to gather daisies there. 

For, when at morning I arise, 

There's not a star left in the skies; 

She's picked them all and dropped them down 

Into the meadows of the town. 

— Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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THE KIND OLD OAK 

It was almost time for winter to come. 

The little birds had gone far away, for 
they were afraid of the cold. They had 
gone where it was warm and where there 
was plenty to eat. 

There was no green grass in the fields 
and all the pretty flowers in the gardens 
had gone to sleep for the winter. 

Many of the trees had dropped their 
leaves. Cold winter with its ice and snow 
would soon be in the woods. 

Some beautiful little violets were still in 
bloom near the foot of an old oak tree. They 
loved the old tree for it had often sheltered 
them from the storms. 

"Dear old oak," said the violets, one day, 
"what shall we do to save ourselves? Win- 
ter is coming and we are afraid that we shall 

die of cold." 
"Do not be afraid," said the oak. "Close 
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your yellow eyes and go to sleep. I will 
take care of you, so that winter can not harm 
you." 

So the violets closed their pretty eyes and 
went to sleep, happy. 

The great tree dropped red leaves one 
by one upon them until they had a nice 
warm covering. 

Soon Jack Frost came with ice and snow, 
but he could not harm the little violets 
because the kind old oak tree had taken 
care of them with a warm coat of leaves. 
They were safe. 

There they slept and dreamed happy 
dreams until spring came. Then the warm 
rains and the sunshine came and waked 

them. —OU Tale. 



CLOVERS 

The clovers have no time to play; 
They feed the cows and make the hay, 
They trim the lawn and help the bees 
Until the sun shines through the trees. 

And then they lay aside their cares, 
And fold their hands to say their prayers. 
And bow their tired little heads 
And go to sleep in clover beds. 

Then, when the day dawns clear and blue. 
They wake and wash their hands in dew; 
And as the sun climbs up the sky, 
They hold them up and let them dry; 
And then to work the livelong day. 
For clovers have no time to play. 

— Helena Leeming Jelijfe. 



THE GIRL WHO WAS CHANGED TO 

A SUNFLOWER 

Clytie was a beautiful water-maiden who 
lived far down in the deep sea-caves. Her 
hair shone like gold in the green sea. 

"Your hair is as bright as Apollo's golden 
chariot," her mother said one day. Clytie 
was playing with the shells on the floor of 
the sea-cave and her yellow hair floated 
around her pretty head. 

"Who is Apollo?" asked Clytie. 

"He is the sun-god," said her mother. 
"He lives above the sea. Every day he 
drives the chariot of the sun straight across 
the sky." 

"Why does he do that?" asked Clytie. 

"He brings the bright sun and the day 
into the world," said her mother. 

"When he begins his journey, it is morn- 
ing in the sun-land. When he is high up 
in the heavens, it is noon. 
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"When he drives down the western sky, 
it is evening, and when he leads the sun- 
horses away to rest, it is night." 

"Some day," said Clytie, "I shall go up 
to the sun-land to see Apollo, the sun-god." 

So one day, when Clytie had grown to 
be a tall maiden, she left the sea-caves. 
She went up to the bright sun-land and 
walked in a beautiful meadow by the sea. 

Apollo, the great sun-god, was just get- 
ting into his golden chariot. He was very 
tall and beautiful. 



The wild horses of the sun pranced and 
neighed and tugged at the reins. But 
Apollo held them firmly with his strong 
hands and drove the chariot across the sky. 

Clytie watched the sun-god all that day. 
When night came she did not go back to her 
cool sea-home. 

The next day she watched again. 

"I want to live in this beautiful sun- 
land," she said. "It is dark in the deep 
sea-caves. How can I bear to go back to 
them? Oh, how I wish I could always 
watch Apollo in his golden chariot!" 

For nine days Clytie stood in the meadow. 
She tasted neither food nor drink. Her 
golden hair hung over her shoulders and 
her face was always turned to the shining 
chariot of the sun. 

She watched it as it started in the east. 
She lifted her head to see it as it climbed 
high in the heavens. She turned to look 
at it as it drove down the west. 
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And then a strange thing happened. 
Clytie changed. She was no longer a beauti- 
ful maiden, but she was a tall and slender 
plant. 

Her pretty face became a flower. Her 
bright golden hair turned to yellow petals 
that looked like the rays of the sun. 

Every morning the flower turned to see 
the sun rise. It lifted up its golden head 
to see the sun at noon and turned to watch 
the sun set in the west. 

For Clytie was changed to a sunflower. 

— Greek Legend. 




THE FAIRY SHOEMAKER 

I 

Once there was a boy named Tom, who 

wanted to catch the Fairy Shoemaker. 

"Do not try it," said his mother. "He is 
a tricky Elf." 

"Oh, but I must try I" said Tom. "The 
Fairy Shoemaker can tell me where there 
is a pot of gold. He can make me rich. I 
want to get the pot of gold." 

"But how can you catch him?" asked his 
mother. "Can you keep your eyes on him 
all the time? You know, if you look away 
just once — ^pop! he is gone." 

"I know I can catch him," said Tom. "I 
will go every day to look in the meadow, 
and in the woods. I will look and listen. 
Some day I shall hear his hammer. 

"Then I will tiptoe softly until I see him. 
I will keep my eyes on him. I will not look 
away once. I will make him tell me where 
the pot of gold is. Then we shall be rich." 
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"Well, good luck to you," said his mother. 
"But I think you will get a pot of gold 
sooner if you earn it." 

So every day Tom looked for the Fairy 
Shoemaker — on the hill, in the meadow, and 
in the woods. He listened for the sound of 
his tiny hammer and his song. 

One day, when he had 
walked a long time, he was 
very tired and lay down on 
the hill to rest. All at once 
he heard something: 
"Tip-tap, rip-rap, 
Tiek-a-taek-too." 
It was the hammer of the 
Fairy Shoemaker. 
Tom put his ear close to the hill. He 
could hear a shrill voice singing: 
"This way, that way. 
So we make a shoe; 
Getting rich every stitch, 
Tick-a-tack-too." 
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It was the Fairy Shoemaker^s song. 

Tom's heart beat fast. Now, if he could 
only catch the Elf, he could get the pot of 
gold. But first he must see him. Then he 
must keep his eyes on him. If he looked 
away once — ^pop I he would be gone. 

He tiptoed around the hill so quietly that 
he did not make a sound. There, in a little 
grassy spot, was a tiny old man. He was 
only a foot tall. 

The little old man's face was full of 
wrinkles. He had spectacles on his nose 
and he wore a little leather apron. In his 
lap was the little shoe he was making. 

"Tip-tap, rip-rap, 
Tick-a-tack-too,'' 
went his tiny hammer. Yesl It was the 
Fairy Shoemaker 1 

Tom's heart was full of joy. Oh, yes! He 
would keep his eyes on the Elf. He would 
not look away once. Then he would get the 
pot of gold. 
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"Good-moming!" said Tom. The Fairy 
Shoemaker did not say a word. Tom went 
closer to him. 

"That is a fine shoe you are making," he 
said. The Fairy Shoemaker did not say a 
word. 

Tom went closer still. "Show me the pot 
of gold!" he said. "Where is it?" 

"Wait a minute," said the Fairy Shoe- 
maker. "Let me take a pinch of snuff first." 
He got out his snuff-box and took a big 
pinch. He sniffed it up his nose. 
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Then he held out the box to Tom. "Take 
a pinch yourself," he said. But Tom was 
wise. He knew that the Blf was tricky. 

"He thinks I will look away," he said to 
himself. "But I will not look at the box, 
oh, no! I will not take my eyes off his face." 
So he put his hands out to feel for the box. 
Puff I The Fairy Shoemaker threw the snuff 
into Tom's eyes and nose and mouth. 

"Ker-choo!" sneezed Tom. "Ker-chool 
Ker-chool Ker-choo!" The tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 
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"KER-CHOO!" He gave a big sneeze, 
and his eyes shut up tight. Pop I The Fairy 
Shoemaker was gone! 

"Just so!" said his mother when Tom got 
home. "What did I tell you? See how red 
your eyes are! And how you sneeze I The 
Fairy Shoemaker is a tricky Elf. You had 
better try to earn your pot of gold, instead 
of hunting for the Fairy Shoemaker." 

n 

But Tom was not ready to give up. He 
wanted to get the pot of gold. He wanted 
to be rich. 

"I have seen the Fairy Shoemaker once," 
he said. "I may see him again." 

So every day he looked for him — on the 
hill, in the meadow, and in the woods. And 
one day by the ditch in the meadow he 
heard him again. 

"Tip-tap, rip-rap, 
Tick-a-tack-too." 

It was the Fairy Shoemaker's hammer. 
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He listened again. He could hear a shrill 
voice singing: 

"Scarlet leather sewn together, 

This will make a shoe; 
Getting rich every stitch, 
Tick-a-tack-too/' 
Tom walked quietly up to the ditch. The 
Elf was sitting on a little stool. He was put- 
ting a heel on a little shoe. 

"Tip-tap, rip-rap, 
Tick-a-tack-too,'' 
went his tiny hammer. He was so busy that 
Tom got very close to him. 

"That is a fine shoe,'' he said. The Fairy 
Shoemaker looked up. "Thank you kindly,'' 
he said. 

"Whose shoe is itf asked Tom. 
"That is my. business," said the Fairy 
Shoemaker. 

Tom went nearer and nearer. He kept 
his eyes on the Elf's face. "Why do you 
work so hard?" he said. 
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"That is my business, too," said the Elf. 
"You ought to work a little harder yourself. 
See what those cows are doing 1 They are 
breaking into the oats." 

Tom had seen no cows. He was so sur- 
prised that he almost turned to look. Then 
he said, "Oho I That is just a trick to make 
me look away." He kept his eyes on the 
Elf*s face. He went nearer still and then — 
jumpl He caught the Elf in his hand. 

"Now I have you," said Tom. "Where is 
the pot of gold? I shall never let you go 
until you tell me." 

"Come on, then," said the Elf. "We must 
go to the woods. Then I will show you 
where the pot of gold is." 

So they went across hedges and ditches 
and bog. 

Tom held the Elf in his hand all the way 
and kept his eyes on him. He could not see 
his steps. He slipped and stumbled and fell. 
It was not a pleasant walk, as you can see. 
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When at last they came to the woods, Tom 
said, "Where is the pot of gold?" 

"There it is," said the Fairy Shoemaker, 
pointing to a tree. "Dig under the roots 
and you will find a great pot of gold." 

"Dig under the roots!" cried Tom. "But 
I hare no spade." 

"Go home and get one," said the Elf. 

"I will do that," said Tom. "But first I 
will tie my yellow neck scarf around the 
tree. Then I can find it when I come back." 
So he tied his scarf around the tree. 
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"Now put me down. I must be going," 
said the Fairy Shoemaker. 

"I will put you down," said Tom, "if you 
will promise not to touch the scarf I tied on 
the tree." 

"I promise," said the Fairy Shoemaker. 
"I will not touch it and no one shall touch it. 
May I go?" 

Tom put him down. "Yes, you may go," 
he said. "Good-bye I Thank you for the pot 
of gold." 

"Good-bye 1" said the Fairy Shoemaker. 
"Much good may the pot of gold do you 
when you get it." Then — ^popl he was gone. 

Tom ran home as fast as he could go. He 
got a spade and ran back to the woods, to 
dig up the pot of gold. And when he got 
there, what do you think he saw? 

Every tree in the woods had a yellow scarf 
tied around it! The ends of the scarfs waved 
in the breeze. The bright color made the 
woods look very gay. 
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But where was the pot of gold? There 
were hundreds of trees in the woods. Tom 
could not dig under the roots of all of them. 

Tom was so surprised that the spade fell 
out of his hands. Then he picked it up, put 
it on his shoulder and went home. 

The Fairy Shoemaker had beaten him 
again. 

"Mother is right," said Tom. "He is a 
tricky Elf. I shall get a pot of gold sooner if 
I earn it for myself." 

— Sarah A. Baste. 
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THE FIRST UMBRELLA 

Once an elf-child went out to play. He 
was an odd little fellow; who wore a little 
belted coat. The bottom of this coat was cut 
in sharp points. 

The elf -child wore a pointed cap, and tiny 
pointed shoes. Even his little ears and nose 
were pointed. 

He was having a good play. He rang 
the blue-bells and blew the trumpet-flowers. 
Then he tied a spider's thread to a bit of 
thistle-down and made a kite. 

He ran after his kite until by and by he 
was far from home. Then the rain began 
to fall. The big drops came thick and fast. 

"This is a new cap and coat," said the elf. 
"I do not want to get them wet. What shall 
I do? Oh, I know what to do I I will hide 
under a big leaf." 

So the elf hunted for a leaf big enough to 
keep him dry. But he could not find one. 
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Then he saw a toadstool. "Oh, this toad- 
stool is better than a leaf I" he said. "It will 
keep me snug and dry." 

So the elf crept under 
the toadstool. But some- 
one else was already 
there. It was a little 
mouse. He was snug 
and dry and fast asleep. 

Now the elf was 
afraid of a mouse. 

"If I stay here this g 
may eat me up," he said. j-o. j. gu 
away I shall get wet. My new cap and coat 
wUl be spoiled. What shall I do?" 

The elf peeped around the stem of the 
toadstool. But the mouse had not seen him. 
He was still fast asleep. 

Then the elf thought of something. He 
smiled to himself. "I have a good plan," 
he said. "I know what to do to keep my 
coat and cap dry!" 
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He began to pull at the stem of the toad- 
stool. He put both anus around it, and 
pulled and pulled. It was very heavy but 
at last it came up. 

Then the eU-child ran off with the toad- 
stool over his head. 

The mouse was left out in the rain. He 

got up and shook himself. "Squeak, squeak!" 

he said. "How very wet I ami Where is 

that toadstool?" 

But the toadstool was far away. The little 

elf-child was holding it 

over his head. He was 

snug and dry and his new 

cap and coat were safe. 

"Now I know what to 
do when it rains 1 " he said. 
And that was the first 
umbrella. 

— Carolyn B. Bailey — Adapted. 



THE TWELVE MONTHS 



Laura and Clara were sisters. They had 
no father or mother, so they lived with 
an old woman in a little hut near the great 
forest. 

Laura was kind and gentle, but Clara 
was cross and fretful. 

Now, the old woman always let Clara do 
just as she pleased, but she was very unkind 
to Laura. This was because Clara was like 
her, for the old woman was cross and 
fretful, too. 

So Laura was made to do all of the work. 
She had to wait upon Clara and the old 
woman. 

One winter morning Clara was sitting by 
the fire. It was cold and she was very cross. 

"How I hate winter I'' she said. "There 
is nothing to do but to sit by the fire. I 
want spring to come. I want some violets. 
Laura, go and get some violets!^' 
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"Ask me something that I can do/' said 
Laura, laughing. "The violets are all asleep 
under the snow/' 

"Why do you laugh?'' said the old woman. 
"Do as your sister tells you." 

She opened the door and pushed Laura 
out. Then she locked the door. 

Laura went into the forest. It was very 
cold and she had no coat. She went on 
and on until she came to a great fire. 

Twelve old men sat around the fire. Each 
was wrapped in a great cloak. Three were 
in cloaks that looked like the leaves of spring. 
Three were in yellow like the golden grain 
of summer. Three were in white like the 
snow of winter, and three wore cloaks like 
the grapes of autumn. 

Each one of the old men held a long wand 
in his hand. 

"Why have you come here?" said one 
of them to Laura. 

"I am looking for violets," said Laura. 
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"Violets in winter!" cried the old man. 
"This is no time for violets. Go home and 
wait for spring." 

"Oh, I can not go home unless I take some 
violets to my sister!" said Laura. "Can you 
not help me?" 

"This is our work," said the old men in 
the cloaks like the leaves of spring. They 
waved their wands over the fire and the air 
became soft and warm. The grass grew 
green and violets peeped out from it, for 
spring had come. 



Laura picked a great bunch of violets. 
"Oh, thank you, thank you," she said to 
the old men. 

As she spoke, the three old men in white 
waved their wands over the fire and it was 
winter again. Snow covered the ground and 
a cold wind blew. 

Then Laura ran back to the little hut and 
gave the violets to Clara. 

But the violets did not make Clara happy. 
She did not even put them into water to 
keep them fresh. She sat by the fire and 
tore the pretty flowers to pieces, one by 
one. 

n 

The next day Clara was as scowling and 
cross as ever. 

"There is nothing but snow, snow, snow," 
she said to the old woman. "I wish I had 
some strawberries. Make Laura get me 
some ripe, red strawberries." 

"Get strawberries in winter 1" said Laura. 
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"How can I do that? Come with me. Let 
us run and jump about in the snow. Then 
you will learn to like it. You will get warm 
and rosy." 

"Do as your sister tells you, Laura. Get 
her some strawberries/' said the old woman, 
crossly. She pushed her out and locked the 
door. . 

Again Laura went into the forest. Again 
she found the twelve old men around the 
great fire. 

"Why have you come back?" they said. 

"I am looking for strawberries this time," 
said Laura. 

"Strawberries in winter!" cried the old 
men. "Go home and wait for summer." 

"Oh, I can not go home until I find the 
berries. I am afraid to go back without 
them. Please help me," said Laura. 

"This is our work," said the men in the 
golden cloaks. They waved their long 
wands over the fire. 
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Then the ice and snow melted. The air 
became very warm. Flowers bloomed and 
birds sang. Many little plants grew among 
the thick grass. White flowers covered the 
plants and turned to bright red berries. 

Laura filled her apron with 
the red berries. 

"Oh, thank you, thank 

youl" she said to the old men. 

Then the three old men in 

white waved their wands over 

the fire. Again snow and ice 

' covered everything. Laura 

ran home and gave the berries to Clara. 

Clara did not even thank her sister, and 
she was just as cross as ever. 

in 

The next morning she took her old place 
by the fire. The snow was falling fast. 
Laura was very busy. She made the beds, 
washed the dishes, and swept the floor. 
She sang as she worked. 
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"I want something," said Clara. "I 
don't know what I want, but I want some- 
thing! I hate winter." 

"Try to be happy," said Laura. "Let us 
go out to play in the snow. Let us make 
snow-balls and see how far we can throw 
them." 

"I do not want to make snow-balls," said 
Clara. "You shall get some bright red 
apples. Get me a whole apronful of them." 

"Go and get the apples!" said the old 
woman. "Be quick about it! How can you 
talk about snow-balls? You know that your 
sister doesn't like snow." And she put her 
out and locked the door. 

So Laura went again to the great fire. 
When she saw the twelve old men she 
began to cry. 

"How can I ask them for anything more ? " 
she said to herself. 

But they were sorry for her. "What is 
it now, dear child?" they asked. 
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"I must find some ripe, red apples," said 
Laura. "I dare not go home without them." 

"This is our work," said the old men in 
cloaks like the grapes of autumn. They 
waved their wands over the fire. The ice 
and snow were gone. 

Bright leaves were falling from the trees. 
Nuts were ripe. Laura saw an apple tree 
covered with rosy fruit. 

She shook the tree. A few apples fell. 
She shook it again but no more came down, 
so she gathered the apples into her apron. 

"It is not an apronful," she said, "but I 
can not ask for more." She thanked the 
old men for their kindness to her. 

Then she hurried through the forest to 
the little hut and gave all the apples to her 
sister. 

"You have not brought me an apronful I" 
said the cross child. "You have been eat- 
ing them yourself. Where did you get 
them?" 
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Laura told her about the old men and the 
great fire. 

"Come with me," said Clara to the old 
woman. "We will get all the apples on the 
tree. Laura shall have none of them." 

IV 

Clara and the old woman dressed them- 
selves warmly and went into the forest. 

At last they reached the place where the 
twelve old men sat around the fire. 

"Why have you come heref asked one of 
them, just as he had asked Laura. 

"That is my business," said Clara. "But if 
you must know, I came to get some ripe, red 
apples." 

"This is not the season for apples," said the 
old men. "This is winter." 

"How stupid you are I" said the old woman. 
"Tell this poor child where to find apples. 
You know all about it, because you told her 
sister. Be quick. Don't keep us waiting in 
the cold." 
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The twelve old men looked very angry. 
Then the three in white cloaks stood up and 
waved their wands. 

The fire went out. The snow fell fast. 
The wind blew fiercely and shook the trees. 
The branches snapped and fell. 

Clara and the old woman turned to go back, 
but they were blinded by the thick snow. 
They could not see the path and they were 
lost in the forest. They never found their 
home again. 



Laura was left alone in the little hut. 

But the twelve old men never forgot her. 
For they were the Twelve Months. The 
three men in white stopped up the cracks in 
the little hut with snow, so that the cold wind 
could not get in. 

The three men in yellow filled her bam 
with hay and grain for her horse and cow and 
chickens. 

The three men in cloaks like grapes stored 
her cellar with apples and potatoes and tur- 
nips and beets to last through the long 
winter. 

She was always gentle and kind and her 
face was sis bright as a day in spring. 

Then all the people said, "The Twelve 
Months love our dear Laura, for when she 
has winter at the door, she has summer in 
the bam, autumn in the cellar, and spring in 
her heart." 

— Bohemian Tale. 
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THE MEEMAN AND THE MEHMAID 

Who would be 
I A merman bold, 

Sitting alone, 
Singing alone 
Under the sea, 
With a crown of gold. 
On a throne? 



n 

Who would be 
A mermaid fair 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea. 
In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl. 
On a throne? 

— Alfreii, Lord Tennyson. 
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WORD LIST 

This list contains all the different words used in Book Two 
which were not used in Book One. 



able 


baa-baa 


bloomed 


carrying 


above 


babble 


blossoms 


carved 


ache 


badger 


blown 


castle 


afterward 


badly 


bog 


celery 


against 


baking 


bold 


cellar 


ago 


band 


bolder 


center 


agree 


bank 


both 


certain 


ahead 


bare 


bow 


chair 


alike 


barley 


branch 


change 


almost 


barnyard 


brave 


chap 


already 


basket 


breakfast 


chariot 


among 


bath 


breathe 


charmingly 


animal 


bathed 


breeze 


cherry 


answered 


bear 


bricks 


chilly 


anybody 


beaten 


bright-eyed 


chin 


anyone 


beaver 


brightly 


chimney 


anything 


became 


broom 


chips 


apart 


become 


brought 


chose 


Apollo's 


beef 


bubble 


chum 


apple-tart 


been 


bucket 


city 


April 


beets 


bugles 


clapped 


apron 


behind 


built 


Clara 


apronful 


believe 


bump 


clear 


arise 


bell-rope 


bunch 


climb 


armful 


belongs 


bunny's 


cloak 


arrant 


belted 


business 


closer 


arrow 


bench 


butcher 


clothes 


a-searching 


berries 


butter 


cloudy 


ashamed 


beside 


buttercup 


clovers 


aside 


Biddy 




Clytie 


Atri 


blackbird 


canary 


coach 


attic 


blanket 


candies 


cobwebs 


August 


blare 


candle 


colder 


author 


blazing 


cap 


coldest 


autumn 


bleat 


cape 


color 


awoke 


blind 


careful 


completely 
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plate 


rat-a-tat-tat 


sewn 


smiled 


platter 


rat-a-tat-too 


shady 


snap 


pleasant 


ready 


shame 


sneezed 


plenty 


really 


shan't 


sniffed 


pocket 


red 


shape 


snipped 


pod 


reins 


share 


snow-banks 


pointing 


remember 


sharper 


snuflf-box 


poke 


ribs 


shawl 


snuflfed 


Polly 


riding 


sheep-fold 


snug 


pop 


rills 


sheets 


sofa 


popcorn 


ripen 


sheltered 


softly 


porch 


rip-rap 


she's 


sold 


pork 


robber 


shoemaker 


soldier 


posies 


Robert 


shone 


somehow 


post 


robes 


shoots 


son 


potato 


rode 


shop 


sooner 


potatoes 


rosy 


shoulder 


sorry 


pranced 


ruffle 


shower 


sort 


prayers 


rushed 


shrill 


sound 


President 




sigh 


soup 


Princess 


sadly 


sight 


spark 


print 


safely 


silence 


sparkled 


prolong 


sail 


silk 


sparrow 


proper 


sakes' 


silkworm 


speak 


protect 


same 


silky 


spectacles 


proudly 


saved 


silver 


spider 


pump 


saving 


simply 


spoke 


punish 


sauce 


since 


spoiled 


purr-r 


scarf 


single 


spot 


pushed 


scarlet 


sister 


sprang 


pussies 


scissors-grinder sitting 


spread 


pussy 


scowling 


skates 


springtime 




scrubbed 


skies 


spun 


quarrel 


sea-caves 


sleds 


spy 


quickly 


Sea-King's 


sleepy-head 


squash 


quickness 


season 


slender 


squee-hee-hee 


quietly 


secret 


slices 


squint 


quite 


seem 


sliding 


stable 




sent 


slipped 


stairs 


raisins 


September 


smack 


starve 


ram 


servants 


smaller 


starving 


rang 


serve 


smallest 


steady 


rapture 


set 


smell 


stem 
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stepped 


taught 


tricky 


we're 


stew 


tea 


trim 


western 


stiflf 


teach 


trimmed 


wet 


stitch 


tears 


trimming 


wheelbarrow 


stole 


teased 


trodden 


whenever 


stolen 


teaspoon 


troubles 


wherever 


stool 


teem 


trough 


which 


storms 


templed 


true 


whipped 


stored 


terribly 


trumpet 


whirling 


strange 


Thanksgiving 


trunk 


whoever 


stranger 


that's 


tugged 


whole 


straw 


themselves 


turtle 


who's 


* strawberries 


thick 


twelve 


whose 


stray 


thief 


twigs 


wife 


strength 


thin 


twinkle 


wigwam 


stretched 


third 




wild 


stroked 


thistle-down 


nmbrpllfl 


willow-trees 


struck 


those 


United States 


wind 


stumbled 


though 


unkind 


wiped 


stupid 


thousand 


unless 


wisp 


sty- 


thrush 
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nntipd 


witch 


suits 


throne 


upstairs 
use 


without 


Summer-Maker thrills 


woke 


sunbeams 


tick-a-tack-too 


wolves 


surely 


timid 




women 


sunflower 


tip-top 


vase 


wood-cutter 


sun-loving 


tiptoe 


velvet 


wooden 


sunny 


toadstool 


violets 


woodpecker 


surprised 


Tom 


visit 

* * i 


wood-pile 


Susan 


tomorrow 


visitors 


word 


swallo\^ 


tongues 




wore 


swell 


tonight 


wand 


worker 


swept 


Top-knot 


wanders 


worth 


swift 


tore 


war 


wove 




touch 


washed 


wrapped 


table 


toward 


wasted 


wrinkles 


tail 


tower 


water-maiden 


wrong 


taking 


toys 


wave 




taller 


trained 


wealthy 


yesterday 


tame 


tracks 


weather 


younger 


tapped 


tramp 


webs 


youngest 


Taro 


treated 


week 


yourself 


tasted 


trembling 


welcome 
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